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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


FOR LACK OF A FOLLOW-UP 

The cynic who threatened to write a 
letter to the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
expose the sham of conventions of 
educators could have made something 
of a case, though he was wrong in im- 
peaching the leaders. Their intentions 
are good but their zeal is not adequately 
matched by knowledge. The fault lies 
not so much in having big meetings as 
in not planning to turn to fullest 
account the enthusiasm for new ideas 
engendered by them. So much emo- 
tion with so little application leads to 
hardening. 

One of these days a state association, 
with its house organ and its district 
subdivisions, will conceive and carry 
through as an example for everybody a 
systematic program. First, the repre- 
sentatives from the districts will meet 
and determine what forward steps are 
most necessary and feasible. They will 
lay out the program. They will also 
undertake to get it adequately pre- 
sented in their several districts. The 
house organ will report their findings 
in full, and during the year will publish 
articles and suggestions for all who are 
studying the questions involved. The 
district meetings will be preceded and 


followed by numerous smaller section 
meetings in which the issues at stake 
are thoroughly considered. At the next 
annual meeting of representatives, the 
state organization will take account of 
stock and decide upon the next move. 

Assuming a reasonable degree of co- 
operation on the part of the state de- 
partment of education, the colleges and 
normal schools, and educational ad- 
ministrative officers in the counties and 
cities, the professional spirit of the 
great body of teachers would at least 
find something like adequate expres- 
sion. 

The dangers of such a well-knit plan 
of codrdination are, of course, obvious. 
The success of it would depend upon 
the ideals of the leaders. But this is 
always so. Provision for democracy 
in the choosing of representatives would 
go far to insure that teaching as well as 
legislation should receive attention. 
Certainly the results could hardly be 
less gratifying than those which flow 
from the annual mass meetings with 
miscellaneous programs on diverse top- 
ics, not prepared for and not followed 
up. That many a teacher gets very 
queer ideas from these occasional edu- 
cational ‘‘sprees’’ there seems to be 
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little doubt. The more systematic pro- 
cedure suggested would require for its 
success great competence on the part 
of the executive secretaries and editors 
of the state organizations, and would 
offer to them opportunities for educa- 
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Sev- 
have already approximated in 
greater or less degree the ideal here set 
up. There appears to be room for 
improvement, however, especially in 
the ‘‘follow-up.”’ 


tional leadership second to none. 
eral 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CHILD-DIRECTED EDUCATION 


EpITH RINGER 
Training School, University of California, Los Angeles, California 


Every training school teacher and 
supervisor knows the disappointment 
of seeing her students, whom she had 
carefully and painstakingly trained in 
the most progressive ideas of the day, 
step out into the ranks and quickly, 
quietly, and as a matter of course fall 
at once into the way and methods of a 
generation ago. 

Whose fault is it? Surely not the 
young graduate’s, who goes forth 
charged with high ideals and the fine 
enthusiasm of youth. Nor can we lay 
the blame at the door of the public 
school, which opens to these new 
teachers — in spite of their youth and 
inexperience — with high expectations. 
No, it is the first party in the case, the 
normal school supervisor herself, who 
has been remiss. It is she who ‘‘has 
left undone those things she ought to 
have done” in failing to show the pro- 
spective public school teacher how to 
adapt the new ideas to the present 
system; how, as Mr. Kettering says, 
“to hitch on”’ this fine locomotive of 
the ‘‘New Education” to the good old 


train of the ‘‘old,” and pull it along. 
Feeling keenly this gap in our train- 
ing of teachers, we have made during 
the past year a special problem of this 
‘hitching on”’ business; and, since the 
chief difficulty in the adaptation of the 
progressive education to public school 
conditions seems to be the handling of 
‘child direction,’’ we have laid the 
emphasis upon this phase of the prob- 
lem. 

We have chosen the third grade, 
standing midway as it does between the 
primary and grammar grades and par- 
taking of the characteristics of both, as 
the most suitable field for the working 
out of an experiment of this kind. 
Here we have voluntarily and deliber- 
ately taken upon ourselves all of the 
handicaps and disadvantages of the 
average public school. Instead of the 
ideal class of fifteen to twenty children 
we have thirty in the room; '! in place of 
movable tables and chairs we use the 
old-fashioned desks; we express our 
course of study in terms of subject 
matter rather than in terms of achieve- 


1We hold that if a student teacher can handle twenty-five or thirty children, an experienced teacher can manage the same 


situation with thirty-five or forty. 
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ment; and we follow a program — that 
most indispensable support to teachers 
trained in our public schools. 

In assuming these disadvantages we 
feel that we are able to answer any and 
all objections of those who have said, 
“Tt can’t be done under such conditions 
as public school teachers have to work.” 
We are demonstrating not only that it 
can be done, but also that it can be 
done easily, joyously, and, in all essen- 
tial respects, as efficiently as under the 
more favorable environment of the 
modern progressive school. 

It has been a delightful adventure — 
and a most satisfying one. For we 
have proven that the furniture of a 
room does not make its spirit; that 
numbers are not an insurmountable 
obstacle to individual work; that even 
so formal a thing as a program will not 
bar freedom and initiative; and that in 
this business of teaching, as in all other 
walks of life, the spirit can and will 
transcend all material circumstances. 

To get this spirit of freedom and joy, 
of fearlessness, of self-initiated creative 
work, we have held true to these 
fundamental principles: 

1. That no child learns unless he wishes to 
learn, nor is he “‘good” unless he desires to be. 

2. That initiative and dynamic motivation are 
killed under the old-time lock-step class system. 

3. That if society has decreed that a child must 
go a certain way he has a right to know where he 
is going (and why, if possible), and to know when 
he gets there. 

4. That self-testing is one of the most efficient 
and economical ways of teaching. 

5. That since a child does not think abstractly, 
all subjects which lend themselves to constructive 
activities should be taught through constructive 
projects. 

6. That in substituting self-corrective games 


for much of the drill work, we are not only follow- 
ing a line of non-resistence, but are utilizing the 
child’s spontaneous interests and characteristic 
activities. 

7. That there is as much, if not more, intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth in music, art, litera- 
ture, nature, and physical activities as in formal 
book work. 

8. That a child with native ability in any line 
should be given special training; in other words, 
every room should be an opportunity room. 

9g. That when the artificial pressure and re- 
pression of a teacher-directed school has been re- 
moved, real self-control can be developed and the 
restrictions and inhibitions necessary for the 
welfare of the group can to a large extent be 
imposed and enforced by the group itself. 


HOW IT IS WORKED OUT 


To begin with, the children are taken 
into the game from the start. They 
are told that hereafter they may direct 
their own work. They may progress 
as rapidly or as slowly as they wish, the 
full responsibility being thrown upon 
them. They may study when and as 
long a time on one subject as they see 
fit. There is one important proviso in 
this — a certain minimum of work must 
be done every day in each of the funda- 
mentals. Some teachers will take issue 
with us in this matter; but we have the 
realities of everyday life to back us up. 
Each of us has definite responsibilities 
of life which must be lived up to. The 
school, if it reflects real life, must 
duplicate this situation. (Exceptions 
to this rule occur when a child’s interest 
in a certain thing is of such intensity 
that he is oblivious to all else.) 


PROGRESS BOOKS — GOALS — TESTS 


That the children may know what 
the State requires of them in the formal 
subjects, and that they may keep a 
record of the attainments of these 
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requirements, each child is given a 
Progress Book. ‘These books are made 
either by the children themselves or 
by pupils in upper grades. In them 
the work, which is taken from the 
State Course of Study, is divided into 
short units called ‘“‘goals.’’ For each 
of these goals a self-corrective test is 
given. When achild passes a test, that 
goal is marked O.K. in his Progress 
Book, and the date given. No child 
takes a test unless he asks for it. The 
difficulty is not to get the children to 
ask for tests but to find time to give 
them all they demand. Once a week a 
test in arithmetic, formal language, and 
spelling is given to the whole class. 
Occasionally a child says he is not ready 
forone. Ifso, we take it that he knows 
his own business and no comment is 
made. On the other hand, individual 
tests are given whenever asked for. 
These progress books are a source of 
great satisfaction to our children. Not 
only do they keep a record of their at- 
tainments in formal line, but they list 
all the books they have read and the 
compositions they have written. 


PROJECTS 


Projects are a vital part of the work 
and are interwoven with, and serve as a 
motivation for, practically every sub- 
ject in the curriculum. Our project 
work is both individual and group. In 
the ‘‘Homes of the Nations’ the 
Japanese temple was made by one boy 
alone, no other child volunteering for 
that particular job. On the other 
hand, the garden was the work of a 
group — one not arbitrarily assigned 
by the teacher but self-chosen with a 
chairman elected by the group itself. 
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As far as possible we go to original 
sources for inspiration and information 
in these projects. A “real” Japanese 
told us how her people build their 
houses and showed us Japanese prints 
illustrating herdescription. She showed 
us, too, how the natives dress, and 
brought us costumes to try on that we 
might know how it feels to be a Japa- 
nese. Best of all, she taught us their 
national anthem in the original, and we 
sang it as proudly as though we were, 
for the time, natives of the Flowery 
Kingdom. 

In studying China, a teacher of 
twenty years’ experience in that coun- 
try told us how the folks over there live, 
learn, and enjoy themselves. From 
him the children learned (and, strange 
to say, remembered) how to express the 
common amenities of everyday inter- 
course in the difficult Chinese language. 

A Norwegian described the moun- 
tains and fiords of Norway, and so 
thoroughly saturated the children with 
the spirit of her native land that, when 
the story hour came, they declined the 
story the teacher had prepared, saying, 
“We are studying Norway now; give us 
a Norwegian story.” 

A French soldier dressed up in his 
uniform for us, sang The Marseillaise, 
and told us of the French children’s 
Noel in a way we shall never forget. 

So interested were the children in 
this project and so well did they work 
it out that it was decided to make a 
museum for the other classes in the 
Training School. A book of each coun- 
try was written for the children to read. 
Incidentally these books served as a 
motivation for composition, spelling, 
andart. In this, as in the constructive 
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work, full freedom of choice was given 
as to what should be written and who 
should write it. 

In the project on ‘‘ Transportation”’ 
both history and geography, in so far as 
they were related to the means of 
transportation, were involved. Here 
also a ‘‘book”’ was written which later 
on proved to be, as are all our project 
books, one of the most sought-for of all 
our reading materials. 


SELF-CORRECTIVE GAMES 


A most enjoyable phase of the chil- 
dren’s work is the drill which they give 
themselves through _ self-corrective 
games. These games are based upon 
the goals in their progress books, so 
that a child knows just what game to 
choose in order to acquire the specified 
skill or information. It is our endeavor 
to keep on the table games sufficient to 
cover the work of all the group. On one 
occasion we failed to keep up with the 
more ambitious of the children and, as 
a result, the necessary new games were 
invented by the children themselves. 
The idea spread rapidly and soon there 
were child-made games of many varie- 
ties, some of them better than those 
made by the teachers. 

The games are both group and indi- 
vidual. It is interesting to notice the 
choice between the two. If a child is 
at a white heat of interest in making a 
certain attainment, he takes an indi- 
vidual game, plays it earnestly, thought- 
fully, and carefully, and as a rule but 
once. If only normally interested in 
his progress, he selects a group game 
which is along his line of work, gathers 
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a few other children to play with him, 
and is thoroughly happy in his combina- 
tion of work and play. At other times 
he seemingly cares not at all about the 
educational qualities of the game, but 
plays just for the fun of it. Even then 
we feel that his time is not wasted.! 


DAILY PROGRAM 


In making this program we were 
handicapped by the fact that it had to 
fit the student-teacher’s program. 

8:30 to 9:00 — Special work. 
9:00 to 9:15 — Assembly; Chorus; etc. 
9:15 to 10:15 — Reading. 
10:15 to 11:00 — Arithmetic. 
11:00 to 12:00 — Music; Language; Writing. 
1:00 to 2:00— Project work with correlated 
art, language, and spelling. 
2:00 to 3:00 — Literature; Dramatization; Na- 
ture Study; Interpretive Dances 
and Art. 

Note. — Short recesses, rhythm work, etc., 
given as the need is felt. 

It may be thought from a glance at 
this program that little opportunity is 
given for free choice; but such is not the 
case as a bird’s-eye view of the day will 
show. From 8:30 to 9:00 you will see 
a few children scattered around the 
room taking individual tests or finish- 
ing a piece of project work, while at the 
piano are gathered a small group of the 
musically gifted who are being given 
work beyond that of the class. 

At 9 o'clock the children are called 
together for an assembly, chorus sing- 
ing, or discussion of some current hap- 
pening. These assemblies are managed 
by the children themselves, and through 
them all matters relating to the disci- 
pline of the building are handled. In 


1 We are indebted to Mrs. Ethel B. Waring for the idea of self-corrective games. 
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this way the teacher is relieved of the 
disagreeable task of saying, for instance, 
“Dr. W. says you must not use the 
front entrance.”” Instead, the notice is 
given to the class president, who then 
reads it to the children, usually admon- 
ishing them to ‘‘be sure to remember.” 

At 9:15, the first regular work period 
begins, and while it is scheduled ‘* Read- 
ing’’ on the program, one group only is 
gathered together to read, the rest of 
the class being free to do whatsoever they 
see fit. When this group has finished, 
another takes its place and the first 
group are then free to choose their line 
of work. The arithmetic groups are 
handled in the same way. It will 
easily be seen that, though a child may 
be in Group I in reading, his ability in 
numbers may take him to Group III; 
so, while he meets his reading group at 
9:15, he may not recite again until 10:45. 

By 9:30 the work is well under way 
and so great is the variety of choice that 
it is no unusual thing to see all the 
activities going on at once; one group 
in the front discussing a reading lesson, 
another at a table in the back of the 
room playing a number game, still 
another group working upon a project, 
while at their seats the rest of the class 
are working individually, some at indi- 
vidual games, others upon their number 
work, composition, spelling, individual 
reading, or art. Whatever the work 
may be, each child seems to be busy, 
happy, and entirely capable of manag- 
ing his own affairs. 


COMBINATION OF INDIVIDUAL AND 
GROUP WORK 


A word of explanation may be in 
order as to how we combine individual 
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and group work. Obviously it is im- 
possible to have the work entirely 
individual when there are twenty-five 
to thirty children in the room. Nor do 
we think it desirable to do so; for, while 
there are undoubted advantages in 
strictly individual work, they are more 
than counterbalanced by the mental 
stimulus of contact of mind with mind 
and by the socializing influence ob- 
tained only through a group. 

Strictly speaking, there is no indi- 
vidual teaching, that is, by the teacher. 
All individual teaching is done by the 
child himself and by other children. 
Yet there is individual work and indi- 
vidual advancement, as the fact that 
the children in the same group are 
working on different goals will show. 
These groups are constantly changing 
and are made up of those children 
whose goals are most closely allied. 
In each group five or six goals may be 
represented. In the assignment given 
a particular group, the most advanced 
work is given at the end of the assign- 
ment, each child then working as far as 
he can. When he has for some days 
done fairly perfect work in one group 
and has passed the tests included 
therein, he joins the next group. Here, 
for some time, he will be able to do only 
the first part of the assignment. It is 
so arranged that it is possible for a child 
to enter the lowest group in the room, 
pass through all the groups, and be 
ready for the fourth grade in a month’s 
time. 

It may be a question in the minds of 
some as to what provision is made for a 
child who has progressed beyond the 
highest group. This is our easiest 
problem; in fact, it is no problem at all. 
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When a child is so highly motivated as 
to have outstripped his group, he is 
entirely capable of teaching himself. 
All he wants to know is, ‘‘ What is the 
next goal?’’ He then either asks for a 
book in which he can get the necessary 
work, or he invents a game correspond- 
ing to the goal. By the time the game 
is finished, the necessary information 
or skill is his. How does he get the 
information to make the game? He 
asks older children or his parents or 
teacher; or, if it is a number goal, he 
figures it out himself.! 


VARIATION IN INDIVIDUAL ABILITIES 


So great is the variation in individual 
ability that in a class which started to- 
gether in September, in June one child 
had reached the first goal in 4A arith- 
metic, and another had not yet finished 
the 3B. The latter child, however, had 
no sense of failure. He simply had no 
interest in arithmetic. The greater 
part of his free time was given to litera- 
ture and art. We have not discouraged 
him at all in this, for he has given 
evidence of real creative ability in both 
fields; and we feel that he knows best 
what he needs and when he needs it. 
Another child has made comparatively 
little progress in her formal language. 
She has no use for it and gives it no at- 
tention beyond the required minimum 
of five or ten minutes. Her time is 
spent in the reading of poetry and fairy 
tales, and in project work. This, too, 
causes us no uneasiness, for her original 
work along literary lines is remarkable; 
and we feel that when the time comes 
for her to want to write these imagina- 
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tive stories, she will see the need of 
knowing how to do so. The greatest 
variation, however, is shown in individ- 
ual reading. One child read only six 
books in a semester, and another, forty. 
However, the first child had mastered 
long division and was one of the 
directing spirits in the class project. 


RESULTS IN TRADITIONAL TERMS 


Although we are not yet ready to 
give exact statistics as to accomplish- 
ments in terms of ‘“grades,”’ results in 
general are as follows: 

Approximately one-third of the chil- 
dren covered either the work of three 
semesters in two, or of two semesters in 
one. The majority of the remaining 
two-thirds completed the third grade 
work. The exceptions were long and 
short types — those who did little in 
arithmetic, but forged ahead in the 
language-arts; or those who were short 
in reading, but starred in numbers and 
project work. There were no ‘‘re- 
peaters.”” When school reopens, each 
child takes up his work just where he 
left it. All the work is more thoroughly 
done. No child passes over anything 
with the class, but works everything 
out for himself. 





STANDARD TESTS 


The standard tests were not giver 
at the beginning of the year. At the 
close of the term the results were as 
follows: Starch Oral Reading Test — 
all passed the 4th gradetest. Haggerty 
Vocabulary Test — 88% passed the 
4th grade test; 12% passed the 3rd grade 
test. Ayres Spelling Test — 38.8% 


1 In the working out of a system of individual activity, much valuable time in experimentation has been saved through the work of 


Dr. Burk of the San Francisco State Teachers’ College. 
tests. 


To him also we are indebted for the idea of “goals’’ and self-corrective 
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passed the 6th grade test; 34.4% passed 
the 4th grade test; 22.1% passed the 3rd 
grade test; 4.4% passed the 2nd grade 
test. Cleveland Arithmetic Tests — 
15% passed the 4th grade test; 75% 
passed the 3rd grade test; 10% passed 
the 2nd grade test. 

These figures include those who en- 
tered in mid-year as well as those who 
started the work in September. 


REAL RESULTS 


We owe much to those who have 
made it possible for teachers not only 
to evaluate their work scientifically but, 
through the diagnostic properties of 
tests and measurements, to see clearly 
the way they should go to better their 
work. 

But, after all, can the realities of life 
be measured? Who yet has devised a 
test for happiness, for sincerity, for 
initiative, for self-control, for any of 
the things of the spirit? These, I be- 
lieve, we have in a measure given our 
children; perhaps I should say, given 
the freedom and opportunity to acquire 
them. 

A glance into our classrooms will 
reveal first of all an atmosphere of 
happiness, of freedom, and of intense 
attention, each child busy about his 
own business and directing his own 
energy without dictation from anyone. 
The critics may say that self-direction 
is impossible when a course of study is 
prescribed, an assignment given, and a 
program followed. To this we will 
answer that the course of study is not 
arbitrarily laid down by the teacher, 
but is presented as the requirements of 
the State, thus transferring the author- 
ity from the personal to the impersonal. 
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After the situation is made clear to the 
child, he is free to take it up on his own 
initiative, at his own time, and in his 
own way. The assignment consumes 
but a minimum of the children’s time, 
and is given to develop a sense of 
responsibility as for the work itself. 
Our program is not a program at all in 
the old understanding of the word. So 
loose and flexible is it that a child is 
practically free to carry out his own 
line of interest to its consummation; 
and never is he called away for a group 
activity if he is “lost to the world” ina 
piece of work of his own creation. 

And this leads us to the backbone of 
our school — original or creative work. 
For this was our idea conceived; for 
this have we struggled with the odds 
against us ofttimes; and for this shall 
we continue. Not that we assume 
every child to be a genius, or that we 
intend to turn out a class of supermen, 
but we do believe that all children par- 
take to some degree of the creative 
faculty of the Creator; and that through 
the exercise of that faculty they ex- 
perience the highest form of happiness 
and the purest joy this world can offer. 

And now we come to the teacher; for, 
after all, we have to have a teacher, and 
even more in child-directed work than 
under the old régime. By presenting 
to the children nothing but the truly 
inspired in art, literature, and music; 
by encouraging the tiniest bit of origi- 
nal work on their part; by never asking 
for reproduction work in literature, or 
copy work in art, or imitative work in 
music and dance; by stimulating each 
child to make his own little book of 
number problems based upon his own 
experiences and interests, and to write 
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his own fairy stories, tales of adventures 
(and poems, if the spirit moves him); 
by providing situations where original 
work only will meet the requirements, 
the teacher produces an atmosphere of 
creative activity that is as contagious 
as joy itself. 

I will close with one little incident 
which illustrates what I am trying to 
say and is typical of the entire work. 
The little girls had been interpreting 
Riley’s Song of Singing in original 
dance. Said one of the boys, ‘‘ Give us 
some music and let ws dance.’’ Soa 
selection from Wagner was played. At 
first the boys were helpless and asked 
that the music be repeated. So it was 
played again, and the meaning of the 
music was discussed. In the words of 
the boys it made them feel “strong, 
brave, like fighting.” The words 
“Strength — Bravery — Courage” 
were brought out. A little girl then 
volunteered to assist and, as a result, 
one of the most interesting and ex- 
pressive rhythmic interpretations of 
the year was invented then and there. 
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But this was only the beginning. The 
joy of the boys was without bounds; the 
spirit of creative work was upon them, 
and there was more than one way by 
which it could express itself. In a 
short while pencils and brushes were 
busy all over the room, and soon the 
Song of Singing appeared as a meadow 
of flowers, trees, and birds; Saint- 
Saéns’ Swan floated proudly down a 
stream; and numerous Spring Songs 
with an astonishing variety of interpre- 
tations were brought forth. Best of all 
was the Spirit of the Boys’ Dance. So 
delighted with his production was the 
child who drew this that he left the 
room, hurried to another building on 
the campus and from room to room till, 
quite breathless with excitement, he 
found his teacher. 

“‘Oh, here you are!” he exclaimed. 
“See, this is The Boys’ Dance.” It was 
a drawing of a lion and was labeled, ‘“The 
Strength of the Third Grade Boys.” 

Such is the spirit of a child-directed 
school. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN ARITHMETIC FOR THE 
FIRST SEVEN GRADES 


MarTHA L. KELLY 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Raleigh, North Carolina 


This paper does not aspire to be 
called ‘‘A Course of Study in Arithme- 
tic.”’ It is far too meager in detail for 
that. Nor is it a “Suggestive Outline” 
for teachers to follow. There is not 
enough material in the way of concrete 
illustrations, devices, reference read- 
ings, and the like to prove particularly 


helpful to teachers in the organization 
of their work. It is merely an attempt 
to set up certain number essentials 
which modern educators believe to be 
necessary to children’s progress from 
grade to grade, and to their proper 
equipment for the social and commer- 
cial uses of arithmetic. 
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There are, of course, many differing 
opinions on this subject, but the ma- 
jority of authors and courses of study 
consulted seemed agreed on certain 
present-day tendencies, and it is upon 
their agreements, rather than their 
disagreements, that these minimum es- 
sentials are based. In other words, an 
attempt is here made to find how Jittle 
arithmetic straw is needed to hold to- 
gether the educational bricks with 
which our children are to build their 
life foundations. The present-day ten- 
dencies bearing directly on these mini- 
mum essentials are: 

To simplify the course of study. 

To master the four fundamentals in the first 
four school years. 

To master fractions, decimals, and percentage 
in the next three years. 


To make practical application of the facts and 
processes learned to social and business life. 


A brief elaboration of each of these 
may help to place the intended inter- 
pretation upon these essentials. 

In simplifying the course of study 
there is a strong movement toward cut- 
ting down the extent of the material 
treated, and putting greater emphasis on 
the parts remaining; toward eliminat- 
ing certain topics, and toward using 
smaller numbers in the problems and 
examples. It is generally admitted that 
in the past too much time has been 
given to arithmetic on the grounds of a 
supposed disciplinary value. It is now 
proposed to omit many confusing, la- 
borious processes, and concentrate upon 
a complete mastery and skillful han- 
dling of the fundamental processes. Itis 
further proposed to cast aside all obso- 
lete methods and processes, such as par- 
tial payments, cube root, a multiplicity 
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of cases in percentage—in fact, any 
and all topics which are now recognized 
as unreal or merely disciplinary. In- 
stead of large, unwieldy numbers, the 
material is to contain the smaller, more 
common ones with which most of our 
“figuring’’ outside of school has to do. 

The consensus of opinion is that addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division should be mastered by the end 
of the fourth school year, though prac- 
tice to gain skill in handling them will 
continue through the elementary school. 
Opinions and practices differ as to the 
grades for the introduction of these 
processes, so an effort has been made 
to follow the general practice, as laid 
out in various courses of study. Some 
would defer all number work as a 
recognized unit of the curriculum until 
the second year, but all seem agreed 
that by the end of the fourth year the 
fundamental processes should have been 
treated. The general procedure ap- 
pears to be as follows: 

Addition and subtraction facts in first two years. 

Multiplication and simple division in third 
year. 

Long division in the fourth year. 


The next three years are given to ac- 
quiring accuracy and speed in the use of 
these fundamentals, and to mastering 
common and decimal fractions and per- 
centage. The intensive work on com- 
mon fractions comes in the fifth year 
and in many cases decimal fractions 
follow in the same year, but the general 
custom is to take this topic up in the 
sixth grade. In the sixth and seventh 
grades percentage is introduced, and in 
the latter grade particularly applica- 
tion of arithmetic to the social and 
economic phases of life predominates. 
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Our modern educational philosophy, 
together with the criticism of the busi- 
ness man that our schools do not give 
practical training in arithmetic, has 
brought about the movement to in- 
clude certain social and economic usages 
of arithmetic in the course of study. 
A conscious effort is now being made, 
from the very first school year, to have 
arithmetic function in its true relation 
to our daily needs. Practical applica- 
tions are made of the facts and proc- 
esses learned, and they are connected, 
in so far as possible, with actual life sit- 
uations. In the upper grades this takes 
the form of treatment of such topics as 
taxation, saving money, banking, in- 
vestments, and other like activities. 
Surely a school does its best by a child 
only when it instills in him a certain 
sense of thrift, of the proper handling of 
money, and some understanding of 
public finance. 

With the above tendencies in view, 
the following minimum essentials are 
proposed for the first seven grades: 


GRADE I 


The number purpose of this grade is to enlarge 
the child’s number concept through varied expe- 
riences. These experiences will be such as he can 
gain through the activities of the class, including 
games, stories, construction work, housekeeping, 
etc. Much attention will be given to counting as 
the easiest and most convenient way of building 
up this concept. An emphasis will be placed 
upon thoughtful, understanding reading in this 
grade and all grades, since it is fundamental to 
the proper interpretation of the problems that 
will come later in the course. 

(a) By 1’s to 100. 
(b) By 5’s to 100. 
(c) By 10’s to 100. 
. Reading numbers to 100. 

. Writing numbers to 50. 

. Measures: inch, foot. 


1. Counting: 


> &w N 
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GRADE II 


This grade will emphasize drill on the com- 
binations, and their application to concrete sit- 
uations. 


1. Addition combinations and corresponding 
subtraction facts. 

2. Column addition of one digit width, with 
checking. 

3. Carrying addition, with checking. 

4. Column subtraction, one or more digits 
wide, without borrowing, with checking. 

5. Measures: cent, nickel, dime, quarter. 


GRADE III 


A review of all preceding work is expected, in 
order to make sure that the right foundation for 
the new work of this grade is ready. Since sub- 
traction is usually a difficult process for children 
to master, it has been held off until this year, 
when age and number experience will help make 
it less difficult. 

1. Subtraction process. 

2. 10, 5, 2, 4, 6, 3, multiplication tables thor- 

oughly learned. 

3. Division facts corresponding to tables 

learned. 

4. Multiplication process, with not more than 

two digits in multiplier. 

5. Reading and writing numbers into thou- 

sands. 

6. Measures: time telling, pint, quart. 


GRADE IV 


. Completion of multiplication tables. 

. Corresponding division facts. 

. Multiplication by three-figure multiplier. 
. Short division. 

. Long division with two place divisors. 

. B. Checks used on these processes. 


ZAPe na 


GRADE V 


1. Long division with three place divisors. 
2. Fractions. 
(a) Reduction of fractions. 
(b) Addition of fractions. 
(c) Subtraction of fractions. 
(d) Multiplication of fractions. 
(e) Division of fractions. 
(f) Finding fractional part of a whole 
number. 
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(g) Finding fractional part of a mixed num- 
ber. 
(h) Finding fractional part of a fraction. 


GRADE VI 


1. Decimal fractions. 

(a) Four fundamental processes applied to 
decimals, with a limit of three deci- 
mal places. 

(b) Reduction of common fractions to deci- 
mals, and vice versa. 

(c) Finding decimal part of whole number, 
mixed number, decimal fraction. 

2. Denominate numbers (based on tables de- 
termined by needs of locality). 

(a) Reduction of common denominate num- 
bers (not more than three steps). 

(b) Brief application of four operations to 
denominate numbers. 


GRADE VII 


1. Percentage. 

(a) Finding the given per cent of a quantity. 

(b) Finding what per cent one number is of 
another. 

(c) Percentage applied to business opera- 
tions, such as interest, discount, profit 
and loss. 

2. Application of processes learned to life 
situations. 

(a) Banking. 

(b) Savings accounts. 

(c) Investments. 

(d) Personal accounts, etc. 


This covers pretty thoroughly the 
absolute minima as they are today 
regarded, though their distribution 
through the grades is still too widely 
varied to set up arbitrary standards. 
Courses of study and local conditions 
will determine to a considerable degree 
the steps and materials necessary for 
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each grade. The selection and arrange- 
ment of topics here included endeavor 
to make possible the aim of arithmetic 
for the first six years as stated by Klap- 
per. He says it is ‘‘to develop skill in 
the fundamental operations as applied 
to whole numbers, common and decimal 
fractions, and to teach the necessary 
number facts.” 

The work of the seventh year is in- 
cluded to give an idea of that wider 
application of arithmetic to actual life 
situations toward which the aim of the 
first six years is directed. 
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THE LAWRENCE PLAN FOR EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP 
III. Changes in the Content of the Course of Study—History 


BLANCHE A. CHENEY 
State Normal School, Lowell, Massachusetts 


THE NEW OBJECTIVE IN HISTORY 


In the past, history was taught 
largely for its disciplinary and cultural 
values. History for history’s sake was 
the keynote of this teaching, although, 
no doubt, the cultivation of a love for 
country was the aim of many an earnest 
teacher. Whatever may have been 
claimed as the purpose of past history 
teaching, in actual fact the aim was the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the facts 
of history. 

Like civics, history gives a direct 
training in democracy when taught for 
its American values. What, then, 
must be the new objective in teaching 
history from this viewpoint? 

1. The study of history should “make 
every American boy and girl believe 
and understand the worth of being 
free.’”” Incidental to this, it should 
also make them understand and ap- 
preciate the hardships and the sacri- 
fices of our forefathers in founding this 
democracy, the price we have paid and 
are paying for liberty, and the future 
sacrifices which will be necessary to 
keep what we have won. 

2. Every child should understand 
and appreciate the common man’s 
struggles and his achievements in the 
social and industrial world through dis- 
covery and invention. 

3. Through his study of history the 
pupil should come to know the suc- 
cesses and the mistakes of the past. 


He should realize that, great as our 
democracy is today, it has its faults. 
Finally, he must know that it is his 
future duty to hold steadfastly to its 
blessings and work unceasingly to 
strengthen its weaknesses. 

4. America’s interests are now world 
interests. Accordingly, the  pupil’s 
study of history should lead to a more 
sympathetic and intelligent understand- 
ing of those European conditions, past 
and present, which influence our own 
American people. 

5. History should: be taught for its 
citizenship values, not merely for its 
facts. We must use facts, ‘‘the raw 
materials of history,’’ to show the re- 
lationships between the past and pres- 
ent. We must select and organize, 
from the great mass of historical facts, 
those which interpret the present and 
thus help us in the solution. of today’s 
problems. This means that facts, as 
facts, are no longer memorized, and 
that many dates and other useless 
information are discarded. 


THE NEW APPROACH 


The true starting point of history is 
always some present situation with its 
social, economic, or political problem. 
It will be necessary to go back into the 
past in order to see how the present 
came to be, and, in this way, get some 
insight as to how the problem may be 
solved in the future. When history is 
taught with this objective and from 
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this approach, the pupil develops 
qualities which will aid him to play 
his part worthily as an American 
citizen. He has a love and loyalty for 
America which expresses itself in un- 
selfish service. Through the solving 
of history problems, he develops co- 
operation and responsibility by con- 
tributing his share of the class discus- 
sion. By constantly weighing values, 
he grows in power to think clearly and 
independently. This means that his- 
tory is studied from the project point 
of view. 


PLAN OF COURSE IN HISTORY IN THE 
OLIVER SCHOOL 


Upon the principles given above, the 
course of study for the Oliver School is 
organized. It includes three parts: 
Part I deals with the present and past 
problems of the American people. Part 
II is largely biographical and consists of 
reports and discussions of material 
gathered by the class, by a group, or by 
an individual pupil, through independ- 
ent reading either in the classroom, at 
home, or at the library. Part III con- 
sists of patriotic poems and _ prose 
selections which bring out the emo- 
tional appeal. It will be noted that 
one thread, “the meaning and worth 
of Liberty,” runs through the course 
and binds all parts into unity. 


TYPICAL EXTRACTS AS ACTUALLY 
DEVELOPED 


The following excerpts from Part I 
indicate a set of suggestive problems 
for the teacher’sguidance. The teacher 
understands that these problems are 
merely to point out the way. She uses 
others which arise as a result of class 


discussion or any which appeal more 
strongly to her pupils. When the proj- 
ect method in history was first taken 
up in the Oliver School, teachers led the 
pupils to formulate problems similar to 
those given below. Now, however, the 
teachers are gradually withdrawing their 
help as the children grow steadily in 
power and in desire to set their own 
problems. 

Grade IV. General Problem for the 
Year: How was liberty planted in 
America? 

Problem 1. How did the region around 
Lawrence come to be settled? 
(From this study of child’s own 
environment, lead him to a study of 
state history in the next problem.) 

Problem 2. How did the Pilgrims be- 
come Americans? : 

a. What were their problems in 
obtaining shelter, food and 
clothing? 

b. How did they make their laws? 
Have you ever been to a town 
meeting? How can you find 
out about them? 

Problem 3. How did the people of 
Colonial Virginia become Ameri- 
cans? 

a. What were their problems of 
food, clothing, and shelter as 
compared with those of the 
Pilgrims? With ours? 

b. Where would you prefer to live, 
on a Virginia plantation or in 
a New England town? Why? 

Problem 4. How did Americans win 
liberty through the Revolution? 
a. In what way did each of these 

men help: Samuel Adams, 
Patrick Henry, and George 
Washington. 
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b. How did France help us win 
liberty? Find out if we have 
paid our debt to her. 

Note. — These problems are typical. Many 
other simple problems are omitted for lack of 
space. 


Grade V. General Problem for the Year: 
How did the spirit of liberty grow 
stronger as the United States grew 
powerful? 

Problem 1. \Why did the American 
people make a strong union? 

a. What was the purpose of the 
Constitution (as stated in the 
preamble)? 

b. Compare the Constitution with 
the League of Nations. 

c. How was the new government 
started? 

Problem 2. Why did the United 
States become a great nation? 
How did the United States become 
a great nation? 

a. What part did the people play? 
What part did the natural 
resources have? 

b. How did the young nation win 
its freedom on the seas? 

c. What part did the brave men and 
women play who settled the 
Great West? (Routes, meth- 
ods of travel, pioneer life with 
its hardships and sacrifices, its 
spirit of liberty and equality.) 

d. How did inventions spread 
democratic ways? 

e. How did great industries spring 
up and why did they change 
American life? 

Problem 3. Why was the Civil War 
another step toward liberty? 

a. Find the causes. 

b. What were the results? 


Problem 4. How did our great free- 
dom-loving nation become ‘Big 
Brother” tosmalland weak peoples? 
a. Find out how the United States 

helped the people of Central 
and South America to keep 
their liberties. 

b. In what ways have we helped 
China? Japan? 

c. Why is Cuba grateful to us? 

d. How is the United States pre- 
paring the people of the Phil- 
ippine Islands for liberty in 
the future? 

Grade VI. General Problem for the 
Year: How has liberty come to the 
whole world through the Great War? 
What is my part as a true American 
in helping this great cause of liberty? 
Problem 1. To find out by a study of 

the World War: 

a. What brought it about? 

b. How was the world divided 
between the Allies and the 
Central Powers? 

c. How did this war differ from 
others in magnitude, use of 
science, trench warfare, em- 
ployment of women, etc.? 

Problem 2. What was our part in 
winning liberty for the world? 

a. Why did the United States go 

into the war? 

. How did the government help? 

. How did the army and navy 

help? 

d. How did all classes of home peo- 
ple — farmers, manufacturers, 
merchants, working men, par- 
ents, boys and girls — help? 

Problem 3. How was liberty brought 
to new nations through the World 
War? 


oO o 
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a. What part was played by Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, Ar- 
menia, Jugo Slavia, etc.? 

b. Do they deserve liberty? How 
can you find out? 

c. Is there liberty in Russia now? 
If not, why not? 

d. How do these nations regard the 
United States? Why? 

Problem 4. What is our present 


task? 

a. How are we helping to keep the 
liberty and the peace of the 
world? 

(1) In rebuilding Europe 
food and raw materi- 
als; President Wilson's 
work at Peace Confer- 
ence; Peace Treaty; 
League of Nations. 

(2) At home: finding work 
for discharged soldiers. 
(a) Task 

ment — caring for 
and __—ire-educating 
wounded 





of Govern- 


soldiers. 

putting on peace 

basis food and fuel 

products, indus- 

tries, means. of 

transportation and 
communication. 

(b) Task of every citi- 

zen — cultivating 

habits of thrift, in- 

dustry, healthful 

living, service in 

home, school, and 

city asthe bestsafe- 

guards of liberty. 

b. What are the threats to our 

democracy? (High cost of 
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living, Bolshevism, profiteer- 
ing, strikes, race riots, etc.) 
c. Why is there need of vigilance, 
service, and sacrifice today? 
Problem 5. What does it mean to 
be a true American? 
a. ““I am an American!” 
does it mean to me? 
b. What did it mean to our sol- 
diers and sailors, to the Red 
Cross Nurse, Salvation Army 
lassie, to fathers and mothers, 
to Washington, Lincoln, etc.? 
c. What does America stand for? 
(1) Opportunity to make the 
best of myself. 
(2) Liberty and justice for all. 
(3) Government of the people, 
by the people, for the 
people. 
d. What does America expect and 
need of me? 
(1) Voluntary obedience to 


What 


law. 

(2) Loyalty, obedience, sac- 
rifice. 

(3) Team work, fair play. 

(4) Sound mind in sound 
body. 

c. What have I done to be a “‘ flag- 
maker’”’? 


Grade VII. Chief Aim: Through a 
broader and more intensive study to 
lead the pupils: (1) to find out how 
the basic principles of our American 
democracy were built up step by 
step; (2) to view America in its re- 
lation to the whole world. 

General Problem for the Year: How has 
our American democracy become so 
great and so powerful? 

Problem 1. How was our democracy 
established? The steps by which 
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this problem was worked out fol- 
low: 

1. Through a study of the May- 
flower Compact the class discovered 
such democratic ideas as: just and equal 
laws for the common good; government 
rests on the consent of the governed; 
law and order guaranteed. 

2. The difference between the pure 
democracy of the New England town 
meeting and the representative govern- 
ment of the Virginia House of Burgesses 
and the Massachusetts ‘General Court”’ 
was brought out in simple fashion. 

3. Class found examples of the spirit 
of coéperation, initiative, and_ self- 
reliance among the American colonists. 

4. Constant comparison was made 
between past and present to show the 
progress in modes of living. 

5. A careful study of Massachusetts 
revealed certain elements working to- 
ward or against democracy, é.g., gov- 
ernment, religion, education, land own- 
ership, and class (or kind) of people. 
The pupils studied Massachusetts to- 
gether. Committees were then ap- 
pointed to study other English colonies 
from the same viewpoint. Reports 
were given on their findings; through 
discussion, comparisons and judgments 
were made as to which colonies had the 
strongest democratic tendencies. 

6. Their study of the Revolution 
stressed causes and results rather than 
military operations. It was looked 
upon as a civil war bringing liberty to 
Englishmen as well as to Americans. 
It was seen that its success later en- 
couraged the French and helped the 
South American peoples to win liberty. 

7. An analysis of the Declaration of 
Independence set forth the foundation 


principles of our democracy — self-gov- 
ernment and equality. 


Discussion of Problem: ‘‘What does the 
Declaration of Independence 
mean to us?” 


Teacher. What is our problem in history for 
today? 

Pupil. Our problem in history today is, 
“What does the Declaration of Independence 
mean to us?” 

Pupil. I find that the Declaration contains a 
statement of rights and wrongs. 

Pupil. 1 think the Declaration of Independ- 
ence also contains the duties of the citizens. 

Pupil. What does “ self-evident’? mean? 

Pupil. ‘Self-evident’’ means that it is plain 
to everyone what this Declaration means and 
that it does not need any proof. 

Pupil. One of the principles of democracy 
that is set forth in the second paragraph is that 
of “self-government.” 

Pupil. Another principle that is set forth in 
the second paragraph is that all men and women 
are created equal. 

Teacher. What are the words in the Declara- 
tion, William, that set forth the principle of 
equality? 

Pupil. It says that ‘‘all men are created 
equal.” 

Teacher. What does the concluding paragraph 
mean to you? 

Pupil. The concluding paragraph of the Dec- 
laration of Independence means to me that the 
colonists were so eager to secure their liberty that 
they were willing to pledge their lives, fortunes, 
and their sacred honor for their independence. 

Teacher. What truths ought that to bring 
home to you? 

Pupil. It makes us question ourselves whether 
or not we would do the same thing if we had to 
uphold our liberty. 

Pupil. To me this last line means that if those 
men that signed that Declaration would pledge 
their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor, I ought 
to do something to show that the country 
means as much to me as it did to them. 

Pupil. They did not think of their own lives 
first; they thought of their country and their 
liberty. 
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Pupil. This also proved that America has a 
very firm foundation, and that the corner stone 
of the nation is well set. 

Pupil. What do you mean by the ‘corner 
stone” of the nation? 

Pupil. Well, the ‘‘corner stone”’ of the nation 
is the foundation of it. 

Pupil. What is the foundation? 

Pupil. The Declaration of Independence. 
Isn't that declaring us a free and independent 
nation? 

Pupil. Yes, but I wanted to know if you knew 
what corner stone meant. 

Teacher. What does the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence mean? 

Pupil. The Declaration of Independence 
means to us that if these men were eager to pledge 
their lives and fortunes and even their honor, we 
ought to be every bit as eager to help our country 
in some way. 

Pupil. That brings home our duties as citizens 
to our country. 

Pupil. We do not think as much of our duties 
as our rights. 

Teacher. Thinking of our duties is the spirit 
of what? 

Pupil. It is the spirit of Americanism. 

Pupil. What do you mean by “spirit of 
Americanism ’”’? 

Pupil. I mean that any man who is a true 
American ought to think of his duties before his 
rights. 

Pupil. The spirit of true Americanism is be- 
lieving that every man has the same right as any 
other. 

Teacher. Is that what you mean when you 
speak of this ‘‘spirit of Americanism’’? 

Pupil. That is one of the meanings. 

Teacher. Can you give another meaning your- 
self? ‘ 

Pupil. Another meaning of the “spirit of 
Americanism” is to believe that a country’s gov- 
ernment should be of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, and that any country that 
tramples on these rights is a tyrant. 

Teacher. Now, are you ready to solve your 
problem? What does it mean to you? 

Pupil. The Declaration of Independence 
means to me that liberty was so dear to the 
colonists that they were willing to pledge their 
lives, fortunes, and sacred honor to uphold it. 


Pupil. It gives me an idea of what the spirit 
of our forefathers was. 

Pupil. It means to me that in case we have 
trouble with any other country we ought to be 
willing to do the same as the colonists did. 

Pupil. Does the class think that the people of 
today would be every bit as eager to sacrifice 
everything for their country as they did in those 
days? Do you think they would show the same 
spirit? 

Pupil. I think there are quite a few good old 
Americans who would, but I don’t think the ma- 
jority would. There are still quite a few Ameri- 
cans that would sacrifice their lives for the 
country. 

Pupil. 1 think that in the World War we 
proved that we were willing to sacrifice our lives, 
fortunes, and honor, so we showed the same spirit 
as did the men of ’76. 

Pupil. Another way we can prove this is that 
when the Liberty loans came out the men sacri- 
ficed their fortunes to support them. 

Pupil. And when they went to war they 
sacrificed their lives. 

Mr. W. What do you mean by ‘they would 
sacrifice their sacred honor”’? 

Pupil. To uphold it in times of peace and by 
doing their duty. 

Teacher. ell, to sacrifice one’s honor is quite 
a serious thing. I don’t believe our country ex- 
pects us to sacrifice our honor for its welfare, do 
you? 

Pupil. I don’t think that we would be called 
upon in many cases to do that because our 
country does not require us to do that much. 
We might be called upon to sacrifice our lives and 
fortunes. 

Teacher. Just how does that read in the 
Declaration? 

Pupil. ‘And for the support of this Declara- 
tion, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor.”’ 

Teacher. We mutually pledge — that helps 
me out. We are using the wrong word. Thank 
you. 

Teacher. Have you finished now with your 
discussion? If so, where are these principles of 
American democracy applied? 

Pupil. We go by equality. I mean that any 
person can go for an office and be a part of the 
government and that shows that everyone is 
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equal. We follow that principle that is in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Teacher. I mean, is there anything that gov- 
erns us that applies these principles? 

Pupil. The Constitution. 

Teacher. What do you think would be a good 
thing for us to do next? 

Pupil. I think we ought to study the Consti- 
tution and its most important principles. 

Teacher. What would be a good problem for 
that? 

Pupil. What laws in the Constitution back 
up the Declaration of Independence? 

Teacher. Good. 


Grade VIII. Present-day Social, In- 
dustrial, and Political Problems of our 
American Democracy. 


In the study of these reconstruction 
problems, history and civics merge. 
The work in civics has already been 
described. It now remains to show 
how these two subjects are interrelated. 
The pupils become interested in some 
particular problem which excites their 
curiosity and into which they desire to 
inquire further. For example, when 
considering the problem of industrial 
unrest, the pupils saw the need of going 
back into history that it might throw 
light on the present situation. They 
found out how the industrial revolution 
changed labor conditions, how labor 
unions sprang into existence, how trusts 
and monopolies grew up and later were 
regulated by the government. 

Again, the present problem of Amer- 
icanization led to a study of past immi- 
gration. A few selections illustrate the 
type of question which the children set 
for themselves. 

1. What impressions of America did your par- 
ents have when they came here? Does America 
come up to the expectation of the foreigners? 


2. Why are immigrants tested when they come 
into the United States? 


3. Should immigration be restricted in whole 
or in part, and how shall it be done satisfactorily? 

4. What have immigrants done for America? 

5. Have the immigrants of Europe helped any 
in the westward movement? If so, what nation- 
ality has helped the most? 

6. Why haven’t the Chinese the same rights as 
the Japanese? 

7. Whateffect did the war have on immigration? 

8. If the League of Nations is passed, can we 
make our own immigration laws? 

The pupils read the newspapers and 
study a weekly periodical to which they 
subscribe. Other means of motivating 
this work are debates and dramatiza- 
tions. Literature furnishes inspira- 
tional material. The pupil’s life in the 
school gives him a concrete idea of 
personal and political liberty. Through 
it he comes to see that there are ways of 
obtaining democracy other than by 
fighting and that the use of the ballot is 
the greatest weapon for bringing about 
orderly change. 


CONCLUSION 


If this civics and history teaching is a 
vital force in the lives of these pupils, 
as it is believed to be, they are learning 
to give intelligent and voluntary obedi- 
ence to law and to ideals. They are 
forming the habit of looking at a ques- 
tion from all sides, of withholding 
judgment until they have sufficient 
evidence to justify an opinion, and of 
realizing that the problem is not neces- 
sarily solved even then. They are 
practicing codperation and unselfish- 
ness in all their activities. May it not 
be hoped that persistent education of 
this character will lead them to live un- 
selfishly for their country? Only thus 
will our democracy become a true, 
complete, and lasting one. 








THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN THE PROJECT METHOD—II: 


James F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The preliminary stages of project ac- 
tivity are, as we have seen, exceedingly 
important. Since the “set’’ of the 
pupils’ minds will largely determine 
both what responses they will make to 
a given situation and also whether 
those responses will be satisfying or 
not, the teacher should always be deeply 
concerned as to the best ‘‘approach”’ to 
a new experience. 

Her first duty is to identify as ex- 
actly as possible the real nature of the 
anticipated experience and then to 
‘point’ the minds of her pupils toward 
it. Todo this she will utilize or create 
a suitable situation and call the pupils’ 
attention to it, leading them on to see 
the problem which it involves, the in- 
terest and value of the problem, and 
the desirability of solving it. Miss 
Warren, for example, in the instance 
already cited from the September, 1921, 
issue of this JOURNAL, was on the look- 
out for a suitable ‘‘lead’’ to the study 
of the geography of the North Central 
states. She noticed the expression, 
“One of the greatest food-producing 
sections of the world.’”” Here was a 
fundamental fact and in the light of it 
she seized upon a letter received in 
return for a box of clothing which had 
been sent to a French orphan as the 
specific bit of present stimulation to 
lead on to the problems she wished the 
class to formulate. 

The writer once had occasion to guide 
a class in the study of Franklin's A uto- 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 


biography. Since the place was Phila- 
delphia, the possibility of beginning 
with the question, ‘‘Who are your 
greatest citizens?’’ readily suggested 
itself. Then came the question, ‘‘Who 
is the greatest man that ever lived 
here?’’ Some pupils spoke of Franklin. 
To undertake to find out what he did 
and what his achievements were, fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

Children of the fourth grade who 
wished to assist at a bazaar decided to 
conduct a refreshment booth. The 
need of a cashier was soon apparent. 
Then the problem of making a proper 
selection was easily suggested and con- 
sciously faced. Of course competition 
led to vigorous practice in numbers. 

Lest the illustrations of the project 
approach so far given may seem too 
accidental or far afield, it will be well tc 
add that a little ingenuity and fore- 
thought will often enable the teacher to 
find her “‘leads”’ in the textbooks them- 
selves. The text of a history or ofa 
geography is largely made up of an- 
swers to questions which it is supposed 
might reasonably occur to anyone who 
would turn his attention to the given 
region or country. A great improve- 
ment over current procedures would be 
effected by having the pupils first dis- 
cover what these questions are. Thus, 
for example, a page or so of a recent 
elementary geography is devoted to 
telling facts of special interest about the 
city of New Orleans. If the pupils 
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were to elaborate this topic, supplying 
numerous specific questions of their 
own, they would be in a good position 
to read the text and would, I may add, 
surely seek out other sources of in- 
formation to supplement the _ neces- 
sarily meager account which the text 
provides. 

At the very least, the teacher may 
inquire, when a new unit of study is to 
be attempted, what the pupils expect 
to learn. Any sort of expectancy is 
better than the too common passivity, 
and the teacher who faithfully con- 
tinues to try to arouse it will go on 
from strength to strength. 


THE PURPOSING 

All who regard the Project Method 
as meaning something more than merely 
giving tangible expression to ideas — 
perhaps only ideas vouchsafed by an- 
other — agree that an earnest, worthy 
purpose is the heart of the matter. 
Unless the teacher can secure this, she 
fails in the essential factor. And yet 
mere professions are worth little here 
just as they are in religion or in politics. 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The fact is that the project teacher 
must infer from significant indications 
that the pupils have conceived the pur- 
pose ;.they should not be called upon to 
testify. What she can best do is to 
make sure, first of all, that the problem 
or objective is clearly stated and its 
significance fully grasped. Afterward 
she will not let the pupils lose sight of it. 

Miss Warren’s pupils wrote their 
problem in their notebooks after they 
had formulated it. Others have written 
the problem on the blackboard and kept 


it there. Some such procedure is essen- 
tial. Bearing in mind that the state- 
ment of the purpose should come from 
the pupils themselves, we shall prob- 
ably agree that no expression of deter- 
mination to pursue it with vigor and 
devotion should be called for. 

The purpose, if it be that of a group 
project, must, however, be common. At 
this point the teacher’s ability as a 
leader is put toa real test. Success will 
depend to a great extent upon the gen- 
eral feeling of comradeship and good- 
will which she has been able to estab- 
lish. For the rest she must depend upon 
her good generalship in calling out dis- 
cussion and contribution from all quar- 
ters, and finally committing the group 
to the project as their project. Advance 
advertising helps here as elsewhere. So 
does suggesting what the possibilities 
for action are. In reality the purpose 
deepens with the prospects of success, 
and these appear in the planning, to 
which we must proceed. 

First, however, let us repeat that the 
end in view is the most important factor 
in the project. It is, in one sense, the 
project. It stimulates zeal, determines 
the choice of means, guides the activity, 
and provides the final measure of suc- 
It warms the mind to action and 
makes it most effective. It makes 
school work intelligent instead of merely 
formal. When the pupils lose sight of 
it, they are like mariners without a 
compass. It is their lodestar. 


cess. 


THE PLANNING 
The pupils must not only know what 
is to be done and have the will to do it, 
they must also know how. The older 
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generation would perhaps say, ‘Tell 
‘em!’’ That would indeed be the most 
economical way but for certain con- 
siderations. The first is that you un- 
derstand a plan better when you do 
some thinking on it yourself. Second, 
not all wisdom reposes in older heads, 
however experienced; children are often 
fertile in suggestion, for they have lively 
imaginations. Third, and most impor- 
tant of all, the way to learn to plan is 
to plan — under expert guidance and 
criticism, if possible, but at least so as 
to learn foresight through reaping the 
fruits of it. 

Current writings on ‘‘ How to Study” 
have supplied much of the information 
on this phase which the teacher has 
need of. ‘Planning’ includes, how- 
ever, much more than learning how to 
study, even in a very broad interpreta- 
tion of that phrase. Acquiring informa- 
tion may be the end in view, or solving 
a problem in geography or mathemat- 
ics, but so may also the giving of a play 
or the making of a school garden. 
Projecting includes practical as well as 
intellectual activities. 

Certainly supervision of study has 
not usually been so regarded and prac- 
ticed as to cover what we are here seek- 
ing to suggest by the term planning, 
though it might conceivably do so. 
Too often it has consisted in little more 
than standing guard, with an occa- 
sional prodding of a straggler. Com- 
paratively few teachers have utilized 
the special study period for developing 
a program of action either for the indi- 
vidual or for the group. At all events 
the need for planning does not arise 
regularly at a certain hour each day. 
The project idea implies a much more 


varied use of the class hour than the 
scheme of supervised study seems to 
provide for. In a word, the “ project”’ 
is a new unit of instruction and requires 
its own appropriate technique. 

Specifically the teacher’s part in plan- 
ning is to call attention to the need of 
it and to provide the opportunity. She 
will call out suggestions from all quar- 
ters, particularly from the less aggres- 
sive of her pupils, and will get the 
possibilities clearly outlined. She will 
warn of the difficulties, challenge the 
judgment, suggest improvements, hold 
to the chief purpose, insist upon defi- 
niteness, and secure a clean-cut deci- 
sion. Everybody concerned will appre- 
ciate the plan because he will have 
assisted in its making and have been 
aware of all the considerations involved. 

On one occasion a ninth grade class 
received an invitation to give a short 
play at assembly. ‘‘What shall we do 
about it?” said the teacher. ‘‘ Make 
one,” said the pupils. ‘‘Of what?” 
Various suggestions were offered and 
rejected. ‘‘It won’t act,’’ was the com- 
mon objection. Presently Rip Van 
Winkle was mentioned, whereat there 
was great enthusiasm. ‘But,’’ warned 
the teacher, ‘‘it is too long. We shall 
have only twenty minutes.’’* To which 
the class replied, ‘‘We can act the last 
two scenes, ‘“‘Rip’s Awakening’’ and 
‘“Rip’s Return.”” ‘And the audience?”’ 
“Know the story,” they cried. 

Then came the planning. The class 
were quick to say what steps must be 
taken. They chose the strongest pupil 
to act as chairman of the committee to 
prepare the ‘“book’’; they picked the 
artist to prepare the sign to hang before 
the inn. They urged the pupils most 
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fitted to the various parts into the 
“tryout,’’ and selected for the part of 
Rip Van Winkle an orphan with a shock 
of hair and marked eccentricity of 
manner. They carried on rehearsals 
and collected stage furniture. In short, 
they showed just such industry and 
intelligence as young people exhibit 
when they feel that they really have 
something at stake. The teacher was 
required to do but little except act as 
chairman of the meeting and enable the 
group to carry on its work without con- 
fusion or waste of time. Needless to 
say, the pupils were excellent judges, at 
the end, of the success or failure of 
their plans. Their main complaint was, 
“We did not practice enough!”’ 
CARRYING ON THE ACTIVITY 
This example lends itself so well to 
the illustration of the teacher’s part in 
the carrying on of the purposed activity 
that I will summarize the main points 
to be touched under this head. The 
term chairman suggests very well much 
of what the teacher has to do in project 
work. The group has an object in view 
but can not reach it without order and 
system. This the chairman can make 


possible. She will keep the purpose to 
the fore and see that each new move is 
made with reference to it. She will 
often encourage and give needed help. 
She will see that emphasis is properly 
distributed, will provide for varying 
contributions from individuals, and 
suggest from time to time why plans 
fail to work out and what new ones are 
needed. She will see that subsidiary 
projects are properly organized and re- 
lated to the main issue. In general, 
having the values to be controlled 
clearly in mind, she will avoid waste of 
time and energy. 

How all of this can best be done is 
too long a story for this time and must 
be deferred to our next. Clearly there 
is here an opportunity for the display 
of a finesse in management worthy of 
the artist the teacher should seek to be. 
Beside it mere bossing the gang appears 
crudeness itself, as indeed it is. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


See the suggestions at the close of the 
previous article. It will be profitable 
to reread portions of Professor Kil- 
patrick’s monograph, especially pages 
8-12. 


A PROJECT IN CURRICULUM-MAKING 


Epa G. WILLARD 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Having realized for some time that 
our curriculum, elastic as it was, did 
not meet our needs in the more progres- 
sive work which we were trying to 
carry on, we decided in the fall of 1920 


to undertake the project of making a 
new one. Our first step was a series of 
conferences on the part of our super- 
intendent and his staff. At these con- 
ferences we agreed upon certain princi- 
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ples in regard to curriculum-making. 
First we agreed with Dr. Bonser that 
the curriculum must include not only 
the essential facts, principles, and proc- 
esses found useful in daily conduct of 
life, but also the activities required; 
that it must not only show what to do, 
but how to do it and where to find the 
materials with which to doit. We next 
agreed that the making of a curriculum 
should be a codperative enterprise, 
in which superintendent, supervisors, 
teachers, and pupils should all have a 
share. To quote Dr. Bonser once more, 
‘The making of a course of study should 
be a coéperative activity enlisting the 
services of the most expert educational 
leaders for permanent purposes and 
values, of supervisors and teachers for 
that selection and development of im- 
mediate purposes and interests which 
will lead to the use of the socialized 
values represented by the permanent 
elements of race experience, and of the 
children themselves through the expres- 
sion of interest and activity which need 
the help of the school in order that they 
may be satisfied and enriched.”’ 

Having decided then, in a general 
way, what our curriculum should in- 
clude and who should make it, our 
next step was the launching of the proj- 
ect. We decided to have meetings of 
all our elementary teachers for the 
purpose of arousing their interest and 
securing their codperation. The follow- 
ing outline which grew out of our staff 
conferences was put into the hands of 
the teachers. 

COURSE OF STUDY 
I. What is meant by a course of study? 


1. A document flexible in its demands, set- 
ting forth the experiences it is desirable 


Ul. 
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for the children to pass through in order 
that they may grow and develop. 

2. It involves subject matter and method 
together with the psychology and phi- 
losophy which is the basis of a child’s 
experience. 

3. It sets up standards to be obtained at the 
different stages and approximates em- 
phasis to be put on various activities. 


. What purposes are to be served by a course 


of study? 

1. Informs teacher of aims, standards, mate- 
rials, and emphasis. 

2. Gives continuity — prevents overlapping. 

3. Stimulates teachers to study. 

4. Serves as guide to teachers in case of 
transfer of children from one school to 
another. 


What features must be observed? 


1. Aims, organization of subject matter, 
method, bibliography, devices, mini- 


mum requirements, time allotment, 
stenographic reports, model lessons, 
standards. 


What standards or criteria shall we set up? 
1. Is the form of expression clear — 7.¢., is 
it workable? 
2. Does it fit the needs of children? 
3. Is it easily capable of revision? 
4. Are outcomes set forth? 
5. Are relative values indicated? 
6. Are there standards of attainment? 
7. Does it make use of local material? 
8. Does it provide for individual differences, 
discovery and treatment? 
g. Does it build on experiences of children? 
10. Does it give the the 
attitude? 
11. Does it provide for correlations? 


teacher right 


12. Does it provide for ideals of civics and 
morals? 

13. Does it give sufficient references and 
suggestions for materials? 

14. Does it provide for suggestive method? 

15. Is it flexible with provision for adapta- 
tion? 

How is the course of study best produced? 

1. Superintendent. 

2. Supervisors. 
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3. Specialists. 
4. Teachers. 
VI. What examples or experiences are accepted? 
(References, examples, etc., to guide us.) 
1. Courses of study now in use. 
2. Books and chapters of books on the 
curriculum. 
3. Magazine articles. 
4. Consulting experts. 

The superintendent discussed the 
purpose of a curriculum, the psycho- 
logical principles underlying its making, 
and the value and need of the coépera- 
tion of all the corps. Other members of 
the staff presented the standards or 
criteria to be set up, and a method of 
procedure in the making of a curriculum. 

Because of the urgent need as ex- 
pressed by the medical department of 
the school system for more definite work 
in hygiene, especially in the lower 
grades, it was decided to work first on 
hygiene in the primary department. 
In this undertaking, the following pro- 
cedure was carried out. 

1. At a meeting of the primary 
teachers the need for this course, what 
it should contain, and how it should be 
organized, was discussed. 

2. The supervisor made a general 
outline of topics and appointed com- 
mittees of teachers to develop these 
topics for a hygiene course. It was 
agreed that all teachers were to partici- 
pate in the making of the hygiene 
curriculum. 

3. Three special committees were ap- 
pointed in each grade, a chairman be- 
ing elected by members of the commit- 
tees. Each special committee had a 
special assignment. 

4. Methods of work by teachers: 


a. Communication with health organiza- 
tions. 
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b. Finding out what was done to accom- 
plish results in other places. 


_ 


>. Accumulating courses of study, litera- 
ture, and pictures that concerned 
health problems. 

d. Attending lecture courses on health 
education at School of Education. 

», Testing out projects in hygiene which 
it seemed advisable to adopt. 


fa 


5. The chairman of each special com- 
mittee of each grade met later, to as- 
semble all of the hygiene work of the 
grade which the special committees had 
developed. This committee was called 
the executive committee. 

6. The whole course for the grade 
was then presented by the chairman of 
the executive committee to all of the 
teachers of the grade for their discus- 
sion. 

7. After the course for each grade 
was presented, the whole kindergarten- 
primary course in hygiene was given to 
the supervisor, who worked with the 
chajrmen of the executive committees 
and with a representative of the health 
department in fitting the work of the 
grades together and better organizing 
the whole. The entire course was then 
mimeographed and put into the hands 
of every primary teacher for a year’s 
trial. 

When the course in hygiene was 
finished, the primary teachers reorgan- 
ized in different committees, each teacher 
choosing the committee on which she 
could best serve, and began work on a 
course in social studies, the purpose of 
which was an organization of ideas, 
materials, and activities that led to 
geography and history in the upper 
grades. Courses of study in penman- 
ship and arithmetic have been worked 
out in the same way, and at present the 
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primary supervisor and teachers are 

working on English. 

The supervisors of art and nature 
study, in codperation with the general 
supervisors, have prepared courses of 
study for their departments. They 
made a careful study of the work being 
done in other subjects in the grades 
under their supervision, and organized 
their courses around this in such a way 
as to supplement the regular activities 
of the groups concerned. 

Meanwhile, all the upper grade teach- 
ers were organized into committees on 
hygiene, geography, history, and arith- 
metic, English being left for a later 
time. The teachers chose the commit- 
tees on which they preferred to work, 
the upper grade supervisor acting as 
chairman of the history, arithmetic, and 
penmanship committees and the assist- 
ant superintendent of the geography 
and hygiene committees. In each case 
these committees were permanent, hav- 
ing two or three members from each 
grade, although all teachers were asked 
to contribute from their experience to 
the work of each special committee. 

The following procedure of the geog- 
raphy committee was followed in the 
main by most of the other committees: 

1. The assignment of general reading on 

curriculum-making. 

. Reading of magazine articles and chapters 
in books dealing with the teaching of 
geography. 

3. A study of other courses of study in geog- 

raphy. 

4. A meeting at which the committee decided 
what a course of study in geography 
should contain. Briefly stated, they 
decided that it should contain: 


a. A statement of the principles and aims 
of geography teaching. 


ty 
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b. An outline of the work of each grade 
with a definite statement of attain- 
ments. 

c. Suggested activities through which the 
attainments might be reached. 

d. Astatement of the principles underlying 
project-teaching. 

e. Criteria for judging the value of geog- 
raphy projects and activities. 

f. A teacher’s and a pupil’s bibliography. 

5. A general outline made by each member of 
the committee of the work to be covered 
in each grade. 

6. A meeting in which these general outlines 
were discussed and one agreed upon by 
the committee. 

7. The members of the different grades then 
met with the chairman, and a statement 
of attainments for each of the grades was 
compiled. This was expressed in terms 
of knowledge to be acquired, attitudes 
to be developed, and skills to be attained. 

8. Having decided upon the objectives in each 
grade, the next step was to suggest activ- 
ities through which these 
might be developed. The committee 
members of the several grades collected 
from their reading, their experience, and 
their co-workers’ descriptions of projects, 
statements of problems, and devices for 
drill which had been found helpful in the 
work of their grade. All this material 
was given to the chairman, who selected 
from it the suggestions which seemed 
most worth while. 

g. The statement of the general aims and 
principles of geography teaching, and of 
the principles underlying project-teach- 
ing with the criteria for judging the 
value of various activities in geography, 
was left to the chairman, who submitted 
this material to the committee for their 
criticism and approval. 

1o. A teacher’s and a pupil’s bibliography was 
compiled for each grade, also a list of 
sources from which geography material 
might be obtained. 


objectives 


Most of the work of these various 
committees has been finished and is in 
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the hands of the chairman ready to be 
edited. As soon as any part of the 
course is ready to be mimeographed, it 
is distributed among the teachers to be 
tried out and criticized. 

This year the primary and upper 
grade supervisors, with all their teach- 
ers, are working on English with a 
committee of teachers from every grade. 


English includes reading, spelling, gram- 
mar, composition, and literature. 

After two years and a half of this 
kind of curriculum-making we all feel 
that, though it means a vast amount 
of work for teachers, supervisors, and 
everyone concerned, it is well worth 
while because of the rich results in the 
way of professional growth and spirit. 


A PROJECT IN ART 


M. McCuTcHEON 
Simon Muhr School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The pupils of the 8A and 8B classes 
carried out this project in the course of 
their work in the subject of drawing, 
which under the departmental system 
occupied two forty-minute periods a 
week. The project had as its objective 
the decoration of the teachers’ dining 
room. 


OUTLINE OF THE PROJECT 
I. Purposing. 
1. Discussion of enjoyable activi- 
ties. 
a. Work for self. 


b. Work for others. 

2. Aim. 

Il. Planning. 
1. Improvements for dining room. 
2. Consideration of improvements. 
3. Plan for purchasing materials. 
4. Division of work. 

III. Execution of Plans. 
1. Designing work. 


2. Execution (in committees). 
a. Painting. 


b. Decorating—stenciling, dec- 
orative painting. 
c. Sewing. 
d. Picture selection, etc. 
3. Assembling work in dining room. 


IV. Evaluation. 


1. Reports of committees. 
2. Discussions of successes and 
failures. 
3. Criticism of room. 
4. Correlation of subjects. 
a. Sewing. 
b. Manual training. 
c. English — business letters; 
written criticism of work 
accomplished. 


THE PROJECT CARRIED OUT 


I. A discussion of enjoyable activi- 
ties ended in a very definite conclusion 
that every pupil in the class enjoyed 
many kinds of work and that work for 
others gave its own reward of pleasure. 
The teacher suggested that members of 
the class try to think of something to 
do, during the periods in drawing, that 
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they would enjoy. They decided that 
some objective adopted in the subject of 
drawing should take as its aim to 
beautify. Many plans proposed by 
members of the class were discussed, 
some rejected as impractical, some as 
worthless. It was finally decided to 
decorate the teachers’ dining room. 
The project was introduced by a pupil. 
Several of the girls had seen the room 
and gave a description of it which in its 
unattractiveness and need of improve- 
ment roused an earnest enthusiasm in 
the pupils. The following aim was 
evolved by the class: 

‘We will make the dining room pleas- 
ant. In our work, we will consider 
beauty, utility, simplicity, and economy. 
We will make provision for its future 
care.” 

II. At the next period, the teacher 
suggested to the pupils that they might 
attempt to conduct their own lessons 
now, if they desired. They were eager 
to try this and suggested a class leader 
or chairman. One boy asked the class 
if he might be a temporary chairman in 
order to elect a leader. Accepted by 
the class, he proceeded with an election, 
appointing assistants to help him in 
distributing, collecting, and counting 
ballots. After the leader was elected, 
she asked the class to offer a pian of 
work. The first proposal was a visit 
to the dining room. The teacher, as a 
member of their group, suggested that 
the class make a list of improvements 
that might be considered in decorating 
any dining room, desiring to keep the 
thoughts of her class in some definite 
order while observation to decide upon 
improvements was in process. The 
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following list was made, rearranged, 
placed on the board, and copied. 

1. Rearrangement of furniture. 2. Considera- 
tion of (a) Woodwork; (b) Flooring; (c) 
Curtaining; (d) Lights; (e) Table cover- 
ing; (f) Decorations to beautify room — 
pictures; plants in pots for window sills; 
flower holder for table. 

Next, the suggestion to visit the room 
was accepted. Each pupil carried the 
above list with him when the visit, in 
two groups, was undertaken. On re- 
turn the list was revised. No rear- 
rangement of furniture was possible, 
the painting of woodwork was in good 
condition, the floor was satisfactory 
(the teacher at this point taught the 
children to give due respect to neutral 
tints for walls and flooring). The list 
was discussed and additional improve- 
ments to be considered, which were 
placed on the list during observation of 
room, were added to the original list or 
rejected. The final plan, made and 
copied into notebooks by the class, was 
as follows: 

decorated by 


1. Curtains to be made and 


stenciling for door, windows, and china 
closet. 
2. A screen to be procured and decorated to 
obscure the stove from view. 
. The water cooler to be painted. 
4. An oil cloth luncheon set to be made and 
decorated, inclusive of a runner center- 
piece and twelve rectangular mats. 


& 


. Flower pots to be painted and decorated. 

. Transoms to be painted. 

. A flower holder to be decorated for center of 
table. 

8. A zinc top table, unnecessarily large, to be 

replaced by a more useful kitchen table. 


NOW 


It was difficult for the boys and girls 
to know just where to begin to work. 
A suggestion was made that, in order to 
obtain the best designs to be used for 
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decorations, all members of the class 
should take up the work of designing. 
A list of articles to be designed was 
made. Designing had been taught ear- 
lier in the term. They attempted the 
stencil design for the curtain and it was 
completed in two periods. One mem- 
ber asked if it would not be well to 
decide immediately on the design to be 
used, so that future designs might fol- 
low out the same pattern. A commit- 
tee selected several good designs, pasted 
them on the board, and took a class 
vote for the one liked best. This ob- 
tained, they proceeded to the designing 
of the luncheon set. The boys and 
girls consulted each other, made com- 
parisons, used art books and magazines 
for suggestions. The design adopted for 
the luncheon set was a modification of 
one found in a current housekeeping 
magazine. At this point several mem- 
bers of the class, anxious to begin 
practical work, asked if they might not 
form into groups for this purpose and 
leave the rest of the designing to those 
members who had proven their success 
in this special line, provided those mem- 
bers of the group were willing. This 
plan was followed. 

A discussion of materials was a natu- 
ral sequence. A committee was formed 
to select samples of curtaining to submit 
to the class. The teacher introduced 
those things which were to be consid- 
ered in curtain selection — exposure of 
room, outside view, color and decora- 
tion. The selection of the material was 
interrupted to discuss a suitable color 
harmony to be used to decorate the 
curtains and the other articles. Hav- 
ing completed the study of color har- 
mony in previous lessons, the first color 
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scheme suggested was one which was 
in harmony with flooring, woodwork, 
and walls and was accepted immedi- 
ately by the class as the prettiest color 
harmony they could find. 

Further adoptions as to the plan of 
purchasing materials were as follows: 
each group was to have a leader who, 
with some one he selected, would make 
purchases. If there was any doubt, he 
should consult the class as to the ad- 
visability of purchase. When it was 
necessary to shop in the central part of 
the city, the teacher would carry out 
the commissions of the class, if she were 
willing. Permission was obtained to 
use school funds. A check was pro- 
cured. The method of cashing checks 
with forms of identification was dis- 
cussed. A treasurer was appointed. 
Later this boy submitted a well kept 
double entry cash account, the method 
for which he had looked up in a text on 
bookkeeping. 

Lessons were conducted as socialized 
recitations and all decisions reached 
without suggestion from the teacher, 
except when her advice was upon 
points not obtainable in other ways 
known to the pupils. 

III. Committees were now organized 
for work. Some girls and boys volun- 
teered for two committees. All mem- 
bers of the class selected work that they 
liked until that work was _ finished. 
Later it was found that some wished to 
transfer from one committee to an- 
other, which they did with the consent 
of both committees. The number of 
members on each committee was as 
follows: painting, 14; decorating, 7; 
sewing, 11; transferring stencil designs 
and cutting stencils, 4; picture selection, 
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5; work on screen, 2; designing remain- 
ing decorations, 5. Leaders for each 
committee were selected according to a 
method desired by members of that 
committee. For example, it might be 
of interest to note that the group of 
boys who were to paint spent thirty 
minutes selecting aleader. A list of the 
boys was placed on the board. Beside 
each name were written the names of 
articles or jobs in painting which each 
boy had done outside of school, and the 
boy having the greatest number of 
jobs to his credit won the right to 
leadership. The class leader proposed 
that matters left to committees, sug- 
gestions or questions to be asked, were 
to be reported upon at the beginning of 
each period so that when the class was 
at work there would be no interruptions. 
Work then proceeded. An oral report 
was submitted for some days by the 
leader of each committee. The boys 
painted in the basement, the girls 
sewed in a room provided with ma- 
chines, so that shortly the request was 
made to omit the report. The request 
was submitted to the class, who decided 
that the reports were not particularly 
helpful and could be omitted. 

Extra curtain material and a porce- 
lain top table were ordered by mail. A 
committee of four girls undertook the 
writing of letters. The same commit- 
tee also sent a written request to the 
principal of the school asking for per- 
mission to omit the fundamental opera- 
tions in arithmetic and the spelling 
taught by the drawing teacher so that 
they might make better progress. In 
this note was enclosed a record of their 
work in the above branches to prove 
that they could eliminate instruction in 


them for two weeks, their records being 
good. 

The committees executed the follow- 
ing work: 

The painting committee painted a 
water cooler (with three coats of paint), 
three flower pots and saucers, the tran- 
soms of the dining room, the frame of a 
screen, and a waste paper basket. The 
stenciling committee transferred designs 
to stencil paper, cut stencils, and ex- 
perimented with paints of various de- 
grees of thickness, different types of 
brushes, etc. The sewing committee 
measured, cut, basted, and sewed by 
machine eleven curtains. The com- 
mittee on designing prepared a design 
for flower pots, waste basket, and screen. 
The screen committee, under the guid- 
ance of their manual training teacher, 
recovered a screen frame and rehinged it. 
One girl who helped in designing and 
decorating asked if she might try to 
letter a motto for the wall. The sub- 
ject of lettering studied in the fall had 
particularly interested her; so from a 
book of classified poetical quotations 
she selected, ‘Let good digestion wait 
on appetite, and health on both.’’ She 
lettered this three times, trying differ- 
ent styles, until she finished the work 
to suit her own idea of beauty. The 
class decided to have the motto framed. 

The pictures were selected by mem- 
bers who completed their work before 
the rest. They looked through several 
catalogues and then asked if they might 
bring magazines to look for appropriate 
pictures. They finally selected two 
pictures of beautiful colors which har- 
monized with the colors selected for their 
designs. They asked the teacher if the 
pictures were suitable for dining room 
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use. 
dren’s wise selection of beautiful colors, 
was not sure of the appropriateness of 


She, while appreciating the chil- 


the subjects. She asked the pupils if 
they could find out whether the pictures 
were quite fit. The pupils suggested 
asking their drawing assistant, who 
approved of the selection as beautiful 
and colorful. The children worked 
happily at their tasks, comparing their 
work, consulting each other, frequently 
arriving at conclusions only to drop 
them to formulate others. 

At present there remains one curtain 
to be stenciled, the decoration on the 
screen to be completed, the decoration 
on a glass flower holder for the table to 
be done, and ferns for the flower pots to 
be selected. 

While this remaining work is being 
completed under the direction of the 
class leader, the group leaders will dis- 
play their completed work for criticism. 
The teacher will ask each leader for an 
oral report to include a résumé of such 
experiences as would benefit the class 
in attempting similar work in the future. 
This will be followed by a class discus- 
sion of such experiences from the stand- 
point of the aims, beauty, simplicity, 
utility, and economy. Finally, the ob- 
jects will be assembled in the room by 
various committees, and a visit and 
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discussion for further suggestions will 
take place. Some provision for the 
care of the room will be made by the 
pupils of the class. They must be 
made to see that this will include the 
future and must pass from group to 
group. The teacher hopes that some 
member of the class will propose that a 
luncheon prepared in the Domestic 
Science classes be given to the members 
of the faculty who use the dining room. 

The work has continued over a longer 
period than would have been necessary 
if it had not been conducted in a 
departmental system with a program 
of forty-minute periods. There would 
have been greater opportunity of cor- 
relation of subjects and coéperation of 
workers if, for example, some of the 
oral English time might have been spent 
in placing before the class all the prob- 
lems that the different committees were 
solving. However, in spite of the handi- 
cap of limited periods, the pupils of this 
class have gained much by having been 
guided by a keen enthusiastic interest. 
They have solved problems and applied 
previous experiences to new situations. 
It has been necessary to work in coép- 
eration with their fellows in the solution 
of their problems, and they have in 
unison felt the happy satisfaction of 
producing beautiful and useful results. 
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A CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


MAKING OF CASES OR PACKETS TO HOLD 


PENCILS, SCISSORS, RULERS, SMALL 
BOOKLETS, AND ENVELOPES 


I. How the project was initiated. 


I. 


Felt need by teacher shared by children for 

definite place to keep articles so as to 

a. Avoid waste of time in passing out articles. 

b. Give more room for books in desks. 

c. Avoid breaking of pencil points by rolling off 
desks, and prevent rulers falling out of 
desks, 

d. Make each child responsible for tools given 

him. 

e. Establish habits of orderliness (a place for 
everything and everything in its place). 


II. Specific purpose. 


I. 


Nv 


Ill. 


os 


To make cases that will exactly hold all small 
articles. 


. To finish them as soon as possible since needed 


badly. 


. Each child to make his own. 


Planning the cases. What is suitable material 


for such a case? 


. Suggestions by children: paper, wood, card- 


board, cloth. 


. Cloth decided upon. 
. Discussion of kind as to 


a. Durability. 
b. Cost. 
c. Laundering qualities. 


. Unbleached muslin chosen. 
- How much muslin needed for the whole class? 


a. Many guesses led to fact that material used 

for one case must be decided upon. 

b. Amount of material found to depend upon 
where placed on desk. Discussion of how 
fastened to desk. By tape or string de- 
cided upon. 

. Side of desk accepted as best place. 

. Measurements taken. 

. Patterns made out of newspapers. 

. Square yards drawn upon board, dimensions 
of patterns drawn in, and number of cases 
that could be made out of one yard 
counted. 

g. Number of children counted. Four yards of 

material found to be needed if muslin was 
a yard wide. 


-ooo 
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IV. 


a 


. Other materials needed. 
a. Thread. 
b. Needles. 
. Discussion. 
a. About how many spools. 
b. How many yards on a spool. 
c. Coarse or fine. How indicated. 
d. Price per spool. 
e. How many needles in a package. 
f. Kind of needles. 
. Price per package. 

. How shall material be purchased? (Sugges- 
tions by teacher that principal might be will- 
ing to furnish money if told of plans.) 

Execution. 

. Writing of letters to principal by entire class 
telling of plans, and asking if willing to give 
money. 

a. Class criticism of letters. 
b. Best ones selected and sent. 

. Receiving of letter from principal approving of 
plans and asking for exact sum of money 
needed. 

. Election of two committees to go to stores, No. 
I to find out 

a. Width of unbleached muslin. 

b. Cost of muslin. 

c. Where purchased at lowest price. 
No. 2 to find out 

a. Price of thread. 

b. Number of needles in package. 

c. Size best suited for material. 

d. Price per package. 

. Reports of committees. 

. With definite prices to work with, finding out 
actual cost of materials. 

. Writing of letters to principal stating sum 
needed, enclosing bills. 

. Donations by pupils of thread, needles, and two 
yards of muslin. 

. Receiving of money. 

. Group elected to purchase material. 

. Cost of materials donated deducted from sum 
sent, and change returned to principal with 
letters of thanks. 


. Measuring and cutting of material. 


. Discussion of best methods of procedure in 
making. 

. Hemming, measuring, sewing, and tying to 
desks. 
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V. Interests and activities in connection with and 
growing out of the project. 
1. Furnished means of motivation for 

a. Arithmetic. 

(1) Measuring, extensive use of ruler. 

(2) Counting. 

(3) Concrete knowledge of square yard. 

(4) Multiplication and division developed. 

(5) Addition and subtraction made use of. 

(6) Making of bills introduced. 

(7) Drill on dollars and cents. 

b. Spelling. 

All words needed for letter writing taught as 
spelling lessons. Charts made and all 
words recorded. Definite need felt to 
learn them. 

c. English. 

(1) Oral. 

a. Opportunity given to talk on subjects 
in which vitally interested. 

b. Accuracy and clearness demanded by 
class in reports of committees. 

c. Sentence and paragraph developed 
orally. 

(2) Written. 

a. Letter writing. 
1. Technical parts mastered by rep- 
etition drill. 
2. Sentenceand paragraph developed 
and drilled. 

d. Writing. 

Best efforts put forth for neatness and 
improvement as each set of letters was 
written. Only best ones actually sent 
acted as further motive for good work. 

e. Industrial arts. 

(1) Some knowledge of different kinds of 

cloth. 

(2) How cloth is sold,—width, etc. 

(3) How needles are sold and numbered ac- 

cording to size. 

(4) Learning to hem. 

f. Drawing. 

(1) Extensive use of ruler. 

(2) Cutting and folding of patterns. 

VI. Feelings, attitudes, and new view points de- 
veloped. 
1. Codperation. 

All working together for a common purpose 
(when planning the cases). Finally devel- 
oped into an individual project for each child, 
but class feeling strong about having all 
finished and in use. 

2. Responsibility. 

a. Plans of class dependent on reports of vari- 

ous groups. 
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b. Individuals responsible for work on own 
pocket. 
3. Good judgment. 
a. In selection of material. 
b. In placing cases on desks. 
c. In choosing committees. 
d. In criticism of reports, letters, and finished 
products. 
4. Self-reliance. 
a. Ability to go and gather useful information. 
5. Appreciation for help given by 
a. Principal. 
b. Members of class. 
6. Good manners. 
a. In social discussions. 
b. Recognition of leaders. 
c. In letter-writing. 
7. Closer bond of sympathy between class and 
principal. 
MartTHaA B. ACKERMAN, 
Claremont, California. 


A PROJECT IN ORAL AND WRITTEN 
ENGLISH 

Project. The making of a class book 
that would record important class happen- 
ings during the year. 

I. Situation. The first month of school 
was so full of interest, owing to the new 
school building and our unusual surround- 
ings, it was suggested that we keep a record 
of the happenings of the class which we, 
our friends, and our visitors would enjoy 
reading from time to time during the 
year. 

II. Specific Purposes. 

1. Teacher: To lead pupils to a right 
attitude toward the English language; to 
appreciate the good; to lead to right ideals 
and the correct use of English, both oral 
and written; to give opportunities for 
independent judgment. 

2. Pupil: To enjoy the making of a book; 
to give pleasure to others. 

III. Planning. 

1. Purchase of book. 

(a) Discussion as to kind of book 
needed. One that (1) had lines; 
(2) had a margin, if possible; 
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(3) was large enough to last the 
year; (4) the class could afford 
to buy. 

(b) A committee was appointed to go 
to the store to find out if sucha 
book could be purchased. 

(c) Discussion as to how to get money 
for the book so all might have a 
part in it. 

(d) Report from committee. — It was 
decided to give committee money 
to purchase the book described 
by them. The book had lines 
with margin; ‘‘Record”’ was 
printed on the back; the size 
was I2 x 7} inches. 

2. What should be recorded in the book. 

(a) Discussion as to suitable material. 
Suggestive topics were decided 
upon, such as, “Our Class 
Book,” ‘‘Our New School Build- 
ing,” “Our Play,” “Our New 
Vase,” “Our Bulbs,” ‘Our 


Pleasure Library,” “Our New 
Picture,” ‘‘Things We Must Re- 
member,” ‘‘Our Poster for the 


Month,” “Our New Bell and 
Clock,” ‘‘About Those Who 
Have Been Sick’’ (personals). 

(b) Other topics were rejected because 
they were everyday happenings, 
or they were incidents that 
would not bring up pleasant 
memories to all. We did not 
wish to hurt anyone’s feelings. 

(c) Five topics were first discussed, 
planning what should be told, re- 
jecting what was unnecessary. 
Each group chose a topic. 

IV. Executing. The topic selected by 
each group was worked up to help the 
weaker ones and to give them the proper 
idea of procedure. 

1. Children gave orally, in three or four 
sentences, their topic. 

(a) Class criticisms of oral contribu- 
tion. 


(b) Its good points, its weak points. 
(c) Suggestions for improving contri- 
bution. 

2. Children wrote on their topics. At 
other times, the whole class was allowed to 
write on the same topic when it was con- 
sidered important enough to get expression 
from the class. 

V. Judging. 

1. A committee of three was appointed 
for each section to select the best paper 
from each topic and report to the class. 
When the committee could not decide 
between two or three papers, the class was 
allowed to decide after the papers had been 
read to them. Sometimes more than one 
paper on the same topic was put in the 
book to get more than one viewpoint. 

2. A discussion as to what constitutes a 
good paper so as to help the committee use 
judgment in selecting papers. Certain 
standards were set up, such as: 

(a) Subject matter. Did the writer 
hold to the topic? 

(b) Expression. 

(c) Heading. 

(d) Margin. 

(e) Spelling. 

(f) Penmanship. 

(g) Punctuation. 

(h) Is it interesting to us only, or to a 
visitor? 

3. The teacher was an ex-officio member 
of the committee in order (a) to help in im- 
proving contributions, (b) to have con- 
tributions from every child in book at some 
time, if possible, and (c) to accept child’s 
best effort, whether or not his contribution 
measured up to standard of other members 
of the group. 

4. Opportunities for judging were given 
in open discussions, in planning the book, 
in the selection of the book, in the topics 
selected, in oral and written composition, 
in the selection of committees, and in set- 
ting up right standards of work, conduct, 
and feelings. 
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VI. Evaluation of project by teacher. 

1. Asa social group. 

(a) The organization of the class into 
coéperative groups. 

(b) All working together for a common 

purpose. 

(c) Independent judgment developed 
in selection of material for con- 
tribution and in criticism of 
contributions made. 

An effective way of putting across 
the language curriculum. 

(e) An opportunity on part of children 
to compare their own work with 
others. 

(f) Correct standards formed. 


(d) 


VII. Interests and activities in connection 
with and growing out of Project. 
1. Primary responses. 

(a) Technical work of curriculum. 

(b) The correct forms of expression in 
oral and written language. 

2. Associate responses. 

(a) Motivated various school activities 
because of opportunity given to 
tell and record in their book all 
interesting experiences in con- 
nection with these activities. 

(b) Provided a way for written work 
in connection with other projects 
being carried on. 

(c) Promoted neatness and good pen- 
manship. 

(d) The Sower—spelling; measuring 
the book—arithmetic. 

(e) Committee going to the store — 
local geography; milk at school, 
thermometer — hygiene; _ the 
pictures — art. 

3. Concomitant responses. 

(a) An interest and sympathy for 
others. 

(b) Right attitude toward and appre- 
ciation of correct English. 

(c) Right attitude toward school, 
teacher, and classmates. 
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(d) Right attitude toward oral and 
written composition. 

(e) Right attitude toward wholesome 
criticism by approving and dis- 
approving work. 

(f) Developed consideration, courtesy, 
kindness, and respect for the 
rights of others. 

(g) Independent judgment strength- 
ened in selection of material 
contributed and in criticism of 
contributions from others. 

(h) Recognition of work of others. 

(i) Developed initiative and 
direction. 

(j) Appreciation of the simple hap- 
penings in a class year. Events 
become so important that they 
have to be recorded. 

Interest led them to put forth their best 
effort in order to make it a success. 


self- 


VIII. Excerpis from the ‘‘ Record.” 


OUR CLASS BOOK 


We have a class book and it is called “‘ Record.” 
The one who writes the best story will write it in 
the book. I like the class book very much and I 
hope the rest of the children do. 


OUR NEW VASE 

We have a new vase. We put some pretty red 
berries in it. We are enjoying it so much. We 
put some pretty white cotton in the vase. If you 
see it, I think you will think it is pretty. 

OUR NEW BELL AND CLOCK 

We have a new bell right outside of our window. 

It rings when it is time for recess. We like it 


so much. Miss J. has a clock in her office. It 
makes the bells ring. It runs automatically. 


OUR NEW BELL 
One day after recess a man went up beside the 
school and began to hammer all day. We could 
not hear anything that day, but next morning we 
heard the bell ring. 


THE NEW PICTURE 


One day Miss C. ordered a picture called ‘‘The 
Good Shepherd.” She hung it in the front of the 
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room. In the picture is the Shepherd trying to 
get the sheep from out of a deep hole in the moun- 
tain where the little sheep has gone astray. 
Above the Shepherd and sheep are two eagles 
flying about. The two eagles live on the moun- 
tain peak. 
OUR NEW PICTURE 

We have a new picture hanging up in the front 
of theroom. Inthe pictureisashepherd. He is 
leaning over the side of a mountain. He has the 
crook in one hand and with the other hand he 
looks like he is going to pat the sheep on the head. 
An eagle is flying over the shepherd. 


OUR THERMOMETER 


One morning Miss C. brought a thermometer to 
school. She asked Bobbie to see if he could find 
the janitor. Bobbie went out of the room and in 
alittle while he came back. The janitor was with 
him. Miss C. gave the thermometer to him. 
The janitor hung it up. The mercury in the 
little glass runs up and down. It tells us when 
our room is hot and when it is cold. 


MILK AT SCHOOL 


One day Miss C. said that we were going to 
have milkatschool for the children that are under- 
weight, so that they can catch up with the others 
who are not. We bring a quarter on Friday and 
we get milk all the week. Miss C. gives the 
children who get milk a little card with their name 
on it. They have the milk in little half-pint 
bottles. 

THE SOWER 


One day we had in our spelling seed and ground. 
Miss C. thought of the sower. A little girl in our 
class had a picture of ‘‘The Sower” and she 
showed it to the class. Some of the seed fell on 
good ground. Some fell on the wayside and be- 
cause they had no root they withered. That is 
why we know about the seed sower. 


THE STORE 


Miss C. said that we were going to have a store. 
We were going to bring all the empty boxes we 
could get and play store with them. We have 
thirty-eight boxes, seven bottles, and twenty- 
nine cans for the store. Miss C. got some chil- 
dren to help her to get the prices on them. They 
stayed after school. They made some tags for 
the store. Then a boy made a sign with “If you 
don’t see what you want, just ask for it.” 


OUR NEW PICTURE 
Our new picture is called “The Madonna of the 
Chair.” The Mother is holding Jesus in her 
arms. John, the cousin of Jesus, is standing by. 
He is holding his hands together and he is looking 
at Jesus. 


JACK FROST AND THE PITCHER 
One day Miss C. brought a story of Jack Frost 
and the pitcher to school. She read it to the 
class. When we learned it she let us tell it to the 
other classes. I was one to tell it. 


Macon, Ga. 
Jan. 20, 1922 
Dear Second B: 

Would you like to hear a story of “Jack Frost 
and the Pitcher’? We are going to tell you if 
you want to hearit. It is an interesting story of 
a little careless girl who did not empty the pitcher 
and it broke. 

Your friends, 
THIRD B. 


REPLY 
Macon, Ga. 
Jan. 20, 1922. 
Dear Third B: 

We will be glad to hear your story about Jack 
Frost. We like to hear him even if he does 
“sting our toes and bite our noses.’’ Come when 
you can. 

SECOND B. 
THE EASTER EGG HUNT 

Wednesday Miss J. came in and said that the 
school was going to have an Easter Egg Hunt 
Friday afternoon from half past three o'clock to 
five. She said to bring a dime and she would 
stand at the door to take it. Then we would 
come to our rooms and our teacher would give us 
a ticket and pinitonus. Then a bell would ring 
for us to go out. The upper classes went on one 
side of the field and the lower ones went on the 
other side. Then they hunted eggs, I guess, for 
I didn’t go. 

ABOUT JOSEPH DURDEN BEING SICK 

One morning Joseph came in with his head 
bound up and everybody asked him what was the 
matter. He said that his head was sore. They 
asked him how he hurt it and he said he was 
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running down a bank and hit an automobile that 
was out in front of the house. 


OUR JUNIOR CHEROKEE COMMUNITY CLUB (cr«“) 


One morning Miss J. told us to come up to the 
auditorium. When we got up there we sang 
some songs. Miss J. told us to bring a penny 
every Monday for the piano. She said we would 
go up there right often. We are keeping a record 
of the money that we bring. 


ALADDIN’S LAMP 


One day we had a lesson about Aladdin’s lamp. 
Miss C. told us that she had a little lamp like 
Aladdin’s lamp. She said she would bring it and 
let us see it. We had forgotten about it. The 
next day she went in the cloakroom and brought 
it out. She made us guess what it was. We 
could hardly guess what it was, but we finally did. 
I bet you couldn’t guess. She will not let us 


touch it. She tried to make us think that it was 
Aladdin’s lamp, but we are too wise. At least 
we think we are. 

Macon, Ga., 


Jan. 12, 1922. 
Dear Third Class: 

We hear that you have the flag in your room 
now. Enjoy it while you can. 
are going to take it. 
this month. 


Next month we 
We just missed it by one 
Take good care of it for us. 
Your friends, 
SEcoND B CLass. 


REPLY 
Macon, Ga., 
Jan. 12, 1922. 
Dear Second B: 

You were wrong We haven't the flag yet. 
We gave it up to the First B because they were 
the smallest. But we will have it the last of the 
month. 

You had better watch out. We will have the 
flag next month because our mothers were sick. 
But we are going to give them medicine. 

Your friends, 
THIRD B. 


Macon, Ga., 
Apr. II, 1922. 
Dear Mother: 
We have had the flag three times for having 
the largest attendance at the Parent-Teachers 
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Association. We want to thank you for helping 
us to keep it. We have enjoyed it so much that 
we want you to help us again by coming to- 
morrow afternoon at four o’clock. Please come 
for the other classes are working hard for the 
flag. 
Your daughter, 
Nina BURNETTE. 


RutH CLARKE, 
Macon, Ga. 


A READING PROJECT 


The Aim.—To make a list of books that we 
would recommend to other boys and girls 
of the Sixth Grade. 

Our reading in the Sixth Grade con- 
sisted of three types: sight reading, reading 
that would improve our technique, and in- 
dividual reading. It is with the last that 
this project deals. 

At the beginning of the year I submitted 
an approved list of books from which each 
child was given the privilege of selecting 
one which he thought he wished to read, 
and after reading, he would exchange for 
another book with one of the group. This 
kept all books in circulation until the 
entire list had been read by the class. 
After this another selection was made from 
the list. 

We decided to use the library card cat- 
alogue, giving author, publisher, number of 
pages, price, and a brief outline of the 
book, and on the opposite side of the card 
the opinions of the class. 

The values derived from this project were 
that it greatly increased the reading of the 
children, and helped them to analyze their 
reasons for liking or not liking the story, 
and to criticize intelligently and impar- 
tially. It also brought about discussions 
as to different types of stories. In synopses 
that were written the pupils learned to pre- 
sent the main points of the story clearly 
and concisely, which afforded many oppor- 
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tunities for choosing carefully the right Argonauts of Faith 
words. Famous Scouts 
Below is the list of books read that the True Story of Benjamin Franklin 
majority of the class enjoyed, also a list of Story of Seigfried 
books that were read from different au- Story of Cid 
thors. Story of Roland 
POPULAR BOOKS Story of Ab 


Laihaeh: Cronabendk Operas Every Child Should Know 


Bears of Blue River 


FREQUENCIES BY AUTHORS 
Story of a Bad Boy Q 


Men of Iron ie ae sani aaa 
Treasure Island mage ae a 4 ut os oa wcrerer 
Ls Katharine B........ ¢ Gertende C......... 
Last of the Mohicans : , Katharine S........ 3 Katharine B........ 
Indian Heroes and Great Chieftains Dorothy C......... 1 Katharine S........ 
Pic je, re 2 Manan A.... 2... 
Adrift in an Ice Pan make K.. veteeeeee 2 os eee 
a the Dave of Giants Marjorie W ADORE 3 orot RP ee 
‘ Pawline K,...666.008 To Gis ssseciasinsies 
Master Skylark Es pacnickan 3 Marjorie W........ 
Understood Betsy Pauline K.......... 
Arabian Nights Dickens =k ore 
Heidi ee ee 2 
. ‘ Gertrude C......... 2 Kipli 
Little Jarvis a... + hw... :... 
A Little Maid of Ticonderoga Katharine S........ 2 Gertrude C......... 
Lucky Sixpence Dorothy C......... 3 Katharine B........ 
i Merman A.......... 2 BatharmeS,....... 
Rock of the Lion 
Long Knives PME Whicss.54:8i0-aes ne 2 Manan A... 2.60.5 
: : |b: o 2) Oa ae INS nn cderaie-s 
Water Babies Marjorie W..cccoss 2 Dor b.. ......000 
Robinson Crusoe rs 1 Marjorie W........ 
Further Adventures of Nils John Oy NO Cree? 3 John _ SR ere 
Robin Hood F Scott Cooper 
Swiss Family Robinson a 2. |, | Se 
Northern Diamond Gertrude Beata Gait I Gertrude Ricusnenes a 
rnelli Katharine S........ t KatharineS........ 
= : S David Ki... 6c. ccais =) 
The Crimson weater ; oS, Seer t Dorothy C......... 
When I Was a Boy in Russia Marjorie W........ 1 Marjorie W........ 
The Tale of Troy OM cca ecicaxus BS PRN dss cians 
King Arthur and His Knights LovuIsE BEAVER, 
Jungle Book Country Day School, 


Second Jungle Book Scranton, Pa. 
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THE PROGRAM OF THE THIRD ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 

The National Conference on Educational 
Method will hold its third annual meeting 
at the Hotel Olmsted in Cleveland on Tues- 
day afternoon and Wednesday afternoon, 
February 27 and 28, 1923, in connection 
with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. 

The topics to be discussed will be mainly 
in the field of supervision, including not 
only supervision itself but also phases of 
educational method in which supervisors 
are interested. The speakers and topics 
so far definitely arranged for are the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Reorganizing City School Super- 
vision,” by Superintendent Jesse H. Newlon 
of Denver, Colorado; ‘‘The Relation of the 
Supervisor to the Principal,” by Miss 
Mabel E. Simpson, Director of Elementary 
Education in Rochester, New York; 
“Contrasted Viewpoints in Education: An 
Effort at Definition,”’ by Professor W. H. 
Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; ‘‘The Influence of Ideals 
upon Success in School,’”’ by Mr. S. A. 
Courtis, Director of Instruction, Teacher 
Training and Research in Detroit, Michi- 
gan; ‘‘ The Direction of Classroom Teachers 
in the Use of the Project Method,” by 
Miss Marion G. Clark, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education in Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; ‘‘ Education in Accident Prevention,” 
by Dr. E. George Payne, of New York 
University. 

Membership in the Conference is open 
to anyone interested in its work. There 
are two classes, active and associate, both 
of which carry with them all the issues of 


the JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL METHOD, 
the official organ of the Conference. 

A full report of the meeting will appear 
in the April number of the JouRNAL, and 
the papers read will be printed from time 
to time. Considering the growing impor- 
tance of supervision as a function distinctly 
separate from that of administration or 
business management on the one hand and 
teaching on the other, the Conference with 
its magazine deserves the wide opportunity 
which it has already secured. 

The officers of the National Conference 
on Educational Method are: President, 
Miss Margaret Noonan, Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education in New York Univer- 
sity; Vice-President, W. F. Tidyman, Di- 
rector of the Training School, State Normal 
School, Farmville, Virginia; Secretary- 
Treasurer, James F. Hosic, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education in charge of Extra- 
mural Courses, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN JAPAN 


An interesting report on a series of in- 
stitutes devoted to the discussion of the 
teaching of English as a living language 
comes from the pen of Mr. W. R. F. Stier of 
Takayama, Executive Secretary of the 
Commission on English Teaching. Four 
hundred and fifty teachers were enrolled. 
The chief lecturer was Mr. Harold E. 
Palmer, recently appointed linguistic ad- 
viser to the Department of Education of 
the Imperial Government. The ideal set 
up was ‘that language instruction is effi- 
cient to the extent to which it enables the 
learner to communicate his own ideas in 
the new language.” Of all the addresses 
given, the most stirring appears to have 
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been by Mr. Kojiro Matsukata, President 
of the Kawasaki Ship Company, one of the 
largest corporations in Japan. Hespoke on 
“The Need for a Knowledge of English for 
Success in Business,’’ and to prove his faith 
spoke in English even though with great 
difficulty. 

The series of institutes held during the 
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summer vacation left behind the impression 
that rapid progress will be made in Japan 
in the teaching of English. The discussion 
has even advanced to the stage of taking up 
various tests and standards to be employed 
in the different years, as well as the problem 
of a standard pronunciation of English 
for Japan. 











THE READER’S GUIDE 

















SUPERVISION AND THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TEACHING? 

Here is a book for both supervisors and 
teachers. Superintendents, principals, spe- 
cial supervisors, and teachers will all find it 
helpful. 

One has difficulty not to appear extrav- 
agant in reviewing this book — it isso much 
better than any of its predecessors on super- 
vision. Professor Burton brings to his 
educational writing a rare combination of 
capabilities. He is himself a teacher of 
exceptional ability; he has had rich experi- 
ence in both public and normal school super- 
vision; and he is a notably effective news 
writer. It is not too much to say that 
Professor Burton has done for supervision 
what Dr. Betts has done for elementary 
educational psychology and what Van Loon 
has done for history. This means that the 
book is notably readable; and it means that 
it is also sound. Here supervisors and 
teachers will find their problems engagingly 


discussed in the light of the best research of 


the day. Every open-minded supervisor 
can readily locate himself among the types 
graphically presented in Chapter 1 — The 
Nature of Supervision — and every keen 
teacher will enjoy doing the same. 

Besides the apt illustrations from the 


1 By William H, Burton, D, Appleton and Company. 


author’s experience, the book contains many 
well selected quotations; footnotes are 
abundant; and each chapter closes with a 
well selected bibliography. These lists for 
further reading are in themselves a con- 
tribution. Not only are the references 
carefully chosen and up to date, but they 
are also annotated with discriminating 
notes. For example, what a difference be- 
tween the helpfulness of the following (from 
page 14) and the bare reference. 


6. Gray, William S., ‘Methods of Improving 
the Technique of Teaching,”’ Elementary School 
Journal, December, 1919, vol. xx, pp. 263-275. 
An exceptionally well written and most com- 
prehensive article dealing with many phases of 
supervision. Discusses briefly many helpful 
devices in good supervision. 


Professor Burton’s book consists of eight- 
een chapters and an appendix; it is divided 
into four parts: The Nature and Problems 
of Supervision, The Supervisor and the Im- 
provement of Teaching, Other Functions of 
the Supervisor, The Supervisor as a Person- 
ality. Each chapter gives evidence of ac- 
quaintance with, and appreciation of, the 
best of present-day progressive education. 
This is especially noteworthy in the chapter 
on the Project (Chapter X) and that on 
Measurements (Chapter XIII). In these 
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chapters are found a consideration of the 
two latest means of improving teaching. 
Some day a book will be written showing 
the relation between these progressive move- 
ments. For the present there is much need 
of just such study as Professor Burton’s 
sympathetic treatment prompts. 

In Chapter XV he treats the touchy 
problem of the rating of teachers by super- 
visors. Here superintendents, principals, 
other supervisors, and teachers will find a 
judicial consideration of all sides of the 
question and guidance in avoiding the 
dangers. Rating cards and scales are ap- 
pended. In Chapter XVIII the tables are 
turned in a provision for rating of super- 
visors by teachers. Here the supervisor will 
find the basis for a penetrating analysis of 
his qualities of success; and many a teacher 
will find much satisfaction in the recognition 
that there are supervisors and supervisors. 
The main headings in the ‘Outline for the 
Discussion of Supervisory Efficiency”’ (page 
249) are: 

1. Personal Equipment. 

2. Ability of the Supervisor to Assist You with 
the Routine Details of School Management, 
Daily Programme, Discipline, etc. 

3. Ability to Assist You with Problems of 
Teaching Method. 

4. Ability to Diagnose Individual Cases, Either 
by Observation and Knowledge or by Tests 
and Measurements. 

5. Ability to Assist You with the Selection of 
Subject Matter and the Organization of 
Lesson Plans. 

6. Ability to Visit and Confer with Teacher. 

. Ability to Administer Teacher’s Meetings. 
. Ability to Direct Teachers in Improvement 

Work. 

g. Ability of Supervisor to Rate Teachers 

Fairly and Efficiently. 


onl 


Each of these main headings is supported 
by stimulating questions. For example, 
under ‘‘ Personal Equipment”’ the following 
questions appear, among others: 


(a) Is he of pleasing manner and dress? 


(d) Is he a good thinker? 

(h) Is he prompt? 

(j) Has he the necessary training and experi- 
ence to command respect? 


Under point 6, “ Ability to Visit and Con- 
fer with Teachers,’ there are found such 
questions as: 


(a) Does the supervisor enter your room and 
leave it with a minimum of disturbance? 

(k) Does he listen carefully to your questions 
or dismiss your problems with cursory or facetious 
remarks? 

These pertinent problems are frankly 
faced from the standpoint both of the 
teacher and the supervisor; dangers and 
difficulties are duly noted. However, a 
vigorous policy of progress is recommended ; 
little satisfaction will be found in the book 
for the advocate of a “stand pat’ or a 
laissez faire policy. For example, due con- 
sideration of the possible abuses of the rat- 
ing of teachers by supervisors is closed with: 


“There is no logical reason here for the abolition 
of rating, but rather reason for greater attention 
to the formulation and application of the scales.” 


The mechanical features of the book are 
excellent. The publishers are to be com- 
mended as well as the author. 

Certain readers will regret that the 
author’s idea of the learning process as em- 
bodied in standards and criteria for judging 
teaching does not more fully accord with 
the “‘functional’’ view. Herbartianism is 
much in evidence. This is especially nota- 
ble in the “Lessons”’ illustrations. But 
Herbatian ideas and ideals rendered a dis- 
tinctive and widespread service in educa- 
tional progress; and they are inevitably 
still widely followed in present teaching 
practice. Hence, as a guide for judging 
and improving current practice, this book 
may very probably render the greater 
service because of this prevalence of the 
influence of Herbartianism. 

Superintendents and other supervisors 
will find Professor Burton offering help in 
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the frank and vigorous consideration of 
teaching problems that leads to improve- 
ment in both spirit and efficiency. 
C. W. STONE. 
School of Education, State College of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
A FOURTH-GRADE GEOGRAPHY UNIT 


Readers of the Elementary School Journal 
are familiar with the work of Miss Edith 
Parker, of the University Elementary 
School, both through contributions from 
her own pen and also through examples of 
her work reported by Professor Parker. In 
the Journal for October appears an account 
of a unit in fourth-grade geography in- 
tended to give a group of fourth-grade 
children a conception of the world as a 
whole in such a way as to provide for later 
work, develop skill in using geographic 
materials, and cultivate the ability to sense 
and apply a few important principles. 

The teacher chose the lands of the Tigris 
and Euphrates as the region to be visited, 
and proposed to the children that they 
make lists of interesting things to be seen 
on a journey up the river. The account 
of what happened, which includes a brief 
stenographic report, is sufficiently detailed 
to give the reader a fair notion of the 
progress of the work. The whole is offered 
as a type of useful geography teaching in 
the fourth grade. 


THE SCHOOLS OF RUSSIA UNDER THE 
SOVIET 


Everyone has been wondering how far 
the Soviet Government has carried out its 
announced purposes with regard to edu- 
cation. Mr. Abraham Epstein reports in 
School and Society of October 7 at some 
length the results of his observations con- 
tinuing in Russia about eight months. He 
states that the fundamental principle 
adopted was that of learning through work 


—the practical and laboratory method of 
education. The difficulties to be sur- 
mounted were very great. Nevertheless, 
there are 50 per cent more pupils in the 
first grades than before the Revolution. 
Progress in the secondary schools has been 
much slower. At present the schools are 
on the decline, however, because of the 
economic conditions. There are no funds 
with which to keep up the schools, and the 
teachers are physically incapable of carry- 
ing them on. Asa result, the Government 
has been obliged to curtail enormously its 
original policy and even to approve of pri- 
vate support. Mr. Epstein sums up the 
situation by saying that ‘‘the present state 
is one of terrible disaster.” 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE IN READING 


A very suggestive though unfortunately 
posthumous article by the late Miss Fanny 
Ballou, of the Normal School in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, appears in Educational Admin- 
istration and Superwsion for December. 
Writing on ‘‘'The Remaking of the Normal 
School Course in Reading,”’ the writer dis- 
cusses the results of a questionnaire sent 
to neighboring cities. The answers touch 
upon the equipment of teachers in terms of 
general information, method, psychology of 
reading and expression. In general the 
criticisms of existing conditions were se- 
verely unfavorable. In the light of these 
criticisms the Normal School prepared a 
strong course for teachers of beginning 
reading, the outline of which appears in the 
article in full. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Essential Principles of Teaching Reading and 
Literature in the Intermediate Grades and 
the High School. By Sterling A. Leonard. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Lippincott, 1922. Pp. 
460. 


Reflects modern studies and practices. Has 
very valuable lists of references and literary readings. 
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The Child and His School. An Interpreta- 
tion of Elementary Education as a Social 
Process. By Gertrude Hartman. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. 
xvi+248. $3.00. 

Intended as a guide to those experimenting with 


the new curriculum. Excellent summaries and ref- 
erences, both on theory and subject matter. 


The Teacher's Word Book. By Edward L. 
Thorndike. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, 1921. Pp. vi+134. 

An alphabetized list of 10,000 words occurring 


most frequently in forty-one common sources. A 
guide to emphasis in teaching. 


A Measuring Scale for Free Hand Drawing. 
Part I—Representation. By Linus Ward 
Kline and Gertrude L. Carey. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Educa- 
tion, No. 5. Pp. 68. Illus. $2.00. 


Carries forward the pioneer work of Thorndike. 


Poems Teachers Ask For. Selected by 
Readers of Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans. Dansville, N. Y.: Owen 
Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. 208. 


The poems most often requested to be pub- 
lished in the magazine. 


Recommended English Readings. Compiled 
and Edited by Rowena Keith Keyes. 
New York: Noble & Noble, 1922. Pp. 64. 

The lists are largely contemporary. Valuable 
suggestions to the pupils are added. 


My Reading Outlines. A Brief Outline of 
Books I Have Read. By Rowena Keith 
Keyes. New York: Noble and Noble, 
1922. Pp. 47. 

A note book to accompany the author’s Recom- 
mended English Readings. 


The Practice of Citizenship in Home, School, 
Business, and Community. By Roscoe 
Lewis Ashley. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. xxi+446. Illus. 


Distinctly modern in treatment — the civics of 
the pupil’s present experience. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Facts on the Cost of Public Education and 
What They Mean. Bulletin One of the 
Research Department, N. E. A., June, 
1922. 

The Towner-Sterling Bill. Legislative Com- * 
mission Series No. 3, N. E. A., September, 
1922. 

Common Errors in English. U.S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., September, 
1922. 

School Library Management. By Martha 
Wilson. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1922. 

A Descriptive Booklet of The Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, New York, 1922. 

Better English Pageant. Bulletin, October 
I, 1922. Outline of the Course in English 
—Rockford High School. Bulletin, De- 
cember I, 1922. Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English, Urbana, III. 

The Gleam. A Magazine of Verse for Young 
People. Official organ of The School and 
Poetry Association, Canton, Mass. 

Annual Report of the President of Columbia 
University, New York, 1922. 

Lesson Plans for the Study of War Facts. 
By I. C. Griffin. University of North 
Carolina Extension Leaflets, War Infor- 
mation Series No. 19, 1918. A Syllabus 
for the War Issues Course, on the Histori- 
cal and Economic Background of the War, 
No. 20, 1918. 

Character Education Methods. The lowa 
Plan $20,000 Award, 1922. Chevy Chase, 
Washington, D. C. . 

Organizing and Teaching a One-Teacher 
School. By U. J. Hoffman. Springfield, 
Ill., 1922. 

Proceedings, California High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, 1922. The Sierra Edu- 
cational News. 

Problems in Educational Psychology. By 
Guy M. Whipple. Bloomington, IIl.: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1922. 














Ture ARLO PLAN or 


Reading for Interpretation 





Dear Mr. Cobb: Lee, Mass., Nov. 21, 1922. 
In one of my schools we have a fourth grade who 
simply cannot read. I want a medicine which will 
fit their case, and believe you have it in Clematis. 
I have tried it in Maine, and it has always worked. 
Please send, etc. Signed CHARLES E. VARNEY, 
Supt. of Schools. 





THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


National Kindergarten 
and 


Elementary College 
2944 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Dept. E. M. 





TERMS OPENING: 
January 29th and June 19th 














The Journal of Educational Method 


has doubled its subscription list since 
we took over the publication a year 
ago. As a subscriber you are inter- 
ested in its success. The best way to 
secure this is to have the circulation 
doubled again. If each subscriber 
or member would send in one subscrip- 
tion this could be easily accomplished. 


WORLD BOOK CO. 


Just Published 


Stanford Achievement 


Test 
By T. L. Kelly, G. M. Ruch, and L. M. Terman 
A battery of achievement tests in the school 
subjects for grades 2 to 8 covering all the 
ground necessary for ordinary purposes of 
school or pupil measurement. 
Specimen Set 50 cents, postpaid 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





























Otis 
Self-Administering Tests 
of Mental Ability 


By Arthur S. Otis 


A distinct advance in tests of mental ability involving seven new features which make 
for economy of time and cost and enhance the value of the results: 


1. Self-Administration 4. Variety of test material 
2. Ease of scoring 5. Ease of figuring IQ’s 
3. Flexible time limit 6. Percentile Graph 


7. Chart to aid in classification 





Intermediate Examination, Grades 5 to 9 :: Higher Examination, Grades 9 to 12 
Specimen Set 30 cents, postpaid 





World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 























